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PLANS. We realized that the only safe way to invest an ad- 
vertiser’s money was, first, to find out whether he had aright to 
invest it, and, second, to know how he could invest it to best advantage. 
OUR PLANS DEPARTMENT makes an analysis and test of 
every product we advertise. It thoroughly digests all information 
relative to manufacture and distribution. 
In this department we have unusually complete and reliable 
statistics for visualizing distribution of population and wealth in 
relation to‘distribution and selling of merchandise. Moreover, no 
ouble is considered too great to get additional facts for the intelli- 
gent building of an advertising plan. 


Our data on the magazines and newspapers of the United States 

remarkably comprehensive. The publications selected for every 
pdvertiser’s list are chosen strictly on a.basis of proven value for that 
dvertiser’s purpose. 

The original selling plan is based on an actual study of all sur- 
ounding conditions and the media are chosen with strict regard to 
foncentration on possible consumers. 

The results of each campaign are carefully followed and future 
ans made in accordance with latest developments. Everything 
ecommended is justified by facts. 

It is commonly the case that, whenever we explain to an advertiser 
bur work in the PLANS DEPARTMENT, he is surprised at its unique 
horoughness and scope. We feel our full responsibility in spending 

rclient’s money. There must be a logical basis for everyexpenditure. 


i} HIS was the first agency to establish a DEPARTMENT OF 
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Who Buys the Quality Clothing? 


“We sell more $40.00 
suits in the farming cent- 
ers than we do on Broad- 
way,” recently testified a 
prominent men’s clothing 
manufacturer. “And as 
for fur overcoats, it 
seems as if it is only the 
farmers who buy really 
fine fur coats nowadays.” 


“The Broadway man,” 
continued this manufac- 
turer, “wants to buy a lot 
of style for $25.00—the 
farmer wants style plus 
quality.” 

* * * 


Standard Farm Papers 
are subscribed for by men 
who make farming a 
business. 


These papers are read 
for information which 
will “increase the pro- 
duction or keep down the 
costs.” 


Your advertising goes 
alongside such reading 
matter. 


Are you making mer- 
chandise of the standard 
of quality which appeals 
to the standard farmer? 
If so, through Standard 
Farm Papers you will 
reach your best markets, 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 


FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALUE 


The Michigan Farmer 

Prairie Farmer, Chicago 

Pennsylvania Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette 

Hoard’s Da: 

Wallace’s Farmer 

Kansas Farm 

Progressive Farmer 
Birmiaghem, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 

The Indiana Farmer 

The Farmer, St, Paul 

The Ohio Farmer 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC, 
Eastern Representatives, 
$81 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, ING 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Managing Your Appropriation to 
Make It Seem Twice Its 


Actual Size 
How Lea & Perrins Do It 


OW can we make our cam- 

paigns look large and im- 
pressive? Shall we spread the 
advertising out thin to cover 
ground—and_ possibly _ sacrifice 
prestige, through having thus sent 
a lot of boys on a man’s errand? 
Or shall we pile the advertising 
up thick in a few spots—and cut 
off circulation, when circulation, 
perhaps, is what is most desirable 
at the given time? 

It is an extremely complicated 
question. The general trend is, 
no doubt, toward size, even at 
the expense of frequency ang cir- 
culation, but is that always right 
for everybody? And is there only 
one alternative? Isn’t there, per- 
haps, some middle way, some 
means of marshalling and maneu- 
vering the army of ads so that 
it will always appear, and hence 
actually be, more powerful than 
its real numbers proclaim, like the 
stage army marching across the 
stage again and again, in seem- 
ingly innumerable battalions? Or, 
to make a more dignified and apt 
comparison, like the forces the 
strategist moves about, at need, 
now here, now there. 

_ Mobility is a need of advertis- 
ing tactics, and every big organi- 
zation has its reserves of electros, 


A particularly interesting mo- 
bility theory has been worked out 
ty the house of Lea & Perrins, 
of, rather, John Duncan’s Sons, 
heir American agents, which, if 


not exactly novel at all points, is, 
nevertheless, far from being as . 
generally appreciated as it might 
be. That a concern so large as 
John Duncan’s Sons, with an ad- 
vertising appropriation that runs 
well up into six figures, should 
refine on such details may sur- 





“I Never Dine 
Witheat lt,” 


I find it gives an appetizing relish to an otherwise 
insipid dish. 1 lke it on Soups, Stews and Hashes, It 
greatly improves Steaks, Roast Meats and Chops. 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Just a little on Cheese is a necessary finishing touch. 
Without it no Rarebitis.complete.. [tis a geod digestive. 
‘ f tuaijations: 








tome Duncan's Som Agrats, Bem Vert. 





THIS WIDELY KNOWN PIECE OF COPY, 
LIKE OTHER COPY OF THE PREVIOUS 
DECADE, EMPHASIZED USE AND 
IGNORED SIGNATURE 


prise many smaller houses. The 
effectiveness of the refinement will 
be gauged by a review of the facts. 

Advertised steadfastly for fifty, 
sixty or possibly even seventy 
years, and practically every year 


Table of Contents on page 154 




















increasing the advertising invest- 
ment (latterly on the basis of a 
fixed percentage of the previous 


years sales), Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce, “the original Worcester- 
shire,” is one of the landmarks 


of American publicity. The first 
commercial shipment of it came 
over in the days of sailing ships, 
away back in the’ early forties. 
To-day, the third generation of 
the old house is doing business 


& PERRINS 


with the third 
generation of 
its old agents. 
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has it. The house does not be- 
lieve in stunts. It does not give 
free deals or make special offers, 
does not sample. There are no 
window displays. No special al- 
lowances and discounts are made 
to hotels. There is, in short, an 
entire absence of forcing. 

This is so contrary to the usual 
advanced practice of our time 
that there must be a reason for 
it, and there is. But first a word 
abo we the 
house, which in 
its history is 


The sauce it- anything but 
self is no conservative. 
longer import- SAUCE The business 
ed. It is made dates back to 
here in this (fas Wonceerensuma) 1819. At first 
country under ‘ssparts the most delicious taste and cestto = retail store 
the Lea & Per- Rite. and one of the 
rins roof, the oat oe finest in the 
only other _ ras,to his brother city it after- 
place outside of Mayne wards _ devel- 
England where rgy » perring oped a whole- 
it is so made, that thelr sauce is sale d epart 
spite of the fact and iin ny ment. This de- 
that it is one of — PRintithe  Wt partment — was 
the best-distrib- ee aes ete the first to in- 
uted articles in Ry troduce into 
the world and this country, 


in use virtually 
everywhere. 
ew cam- 
paigns better il- 
lustrate the es- 
sential power 
of advertising. 
There is no de- 
nying the merit 
of the article, 
and the agents were one of the 
best-known and most highly re- 
garded of jobbing grocers, but 
it must also be noted that they 
were much too shrewd to rely 
on either or both of these ad- 
vantages. They advertised early 
and late, continuously, persist- 
ently, until to-day the old house 
has become so entrenched in the 
market that competition has given 
little annoyance, and substitution 
of the most active and well-nigh 
uncontrollable kind has proved 
only a sort of punctuation in an 
otherwise flourishing success. 
Some would call the campaign 
a conservative one. Lea & Per- 
rins’ Sauce is never “merchan- 
dised,” as modern business slang 





Signature is on every bottlv of tle genuine. 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, N. Y., 
AGENTS POR THI LN{PRD STATES. 


OLDEST KNOWN LEA & PERRINS NEWSPAPER 
AD DID DUTY FROM 1868 To 1888, 
AND PERHAPS LONGER 


and for years it 
distributed 
some of _ the 
best-known - 
ported goods of 
their day. It 
became _ so 
prosperous that 
eventually — the 
retail business 
was dropped in its favor. 

The Sauce had been brought 
over in 1841 or 1842. In the be- 
ginning no special effort was made 
to push it. It received the same 
support that the other specialties 
received. But when a growing de- 
mand for it led to the opening of 
a factory in this country, new ar- 
rangements were made that were 
more advantageous to the distribu- 
ting agents. They had been sell- 
ing through the jobbers and giv- 
ing the jobbers’ salesmen such 
help as they could from their 
own travelers. Eventually _ the 




























or brokers in exclusive territories 
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Reader Confidénce'v: 
and ee 
The Christian Herald 


HILE you could name 

any number of maga- 

zines that are so nearly 
on a par as to be interchange- 
able, you can’t think of one 
which the Christian Herald 
reader would take with equal 
readiness. The explanation is 
—the reader’s confidence:— 
that sure product of magazine 
excellence. 


r 





To you as an advertiser, this means that 
what you say in the Christian Herald is 
instantly invested with the personality of 
one of the most completely trusted mag- 
siness azines that enter American homes. 

rought Dealers are prompt to respond to Christian 
Herald consumer demand because that 
same personality attaches to the Christian 
Herald reader. Such people get what they 
want. 


Have you something that they would want 
if they knew about it ? 





. such 
their 


‘of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
mente Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


ibutor BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


itories 
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Most of the country is now di- 
vided up in that way, with house 
salesmen working the open terri- 
tory for the house and the 
brokers’ territory in the latter’s 
interest. 

The earliest promotional me- 
diums, after the indispensable 
trade circular, were newspapers 
and lithographed cards. After- 
wards magazines and still later 
posters were added. 

Then another radical step was 
taken. The special attention being 
given Lea & Perrins by the agents 
had sent the business forward by 
leaps and bounds. It was now 
growing faster than the whole- 











mitted, and now that it does not 
permit, there is nothing we can do 
to help him, except to send him 
as much trade as we can. 


POLICY TOWARD DEALER 


“That seems at first sight a neg- 
ative policy, but it really is a 
positive one. Crowding the dealer 
under the circumstances described 
would antagonize him. We ask 
absolutely nothing of him, and we 
know he never goes out of his 
way to hurt us. He stocks as 
he needs and does not try any 
longer to substitute. We may not 
be able to send him much profit, 
but we can send him customers, 


The Economical Sauce 


because so concentrated a small quantity gives the full 


flavor desired; the 


sauce because ae 


made from only the best and purest 


} ingredients. 


SAUCE 


The only original Worcestershire Sauce 
Send postal for free kitchen er containing 
100 new 


LEA & PERRINS, Hubert Street, New York City 





THIS YEAR’S NEWSPAPER COPY MAKES THE MOST OF SIGNATURE IN SMALL SPACE 


sale department, and the house— 
now John Duncan’s Sons, with 
David and John P. in partner- 
ship—put all its money and effort 
behind it, though it continued, as 
before, to distribute Keiller’s 
Marmalade. From that time the 
growth of the business has been 
rapid. It is owned to-day by 
Stuart Duncan, his brother-in-law, 
George E. Dunscombe, and 
Charles E. Pope, another partner 
of many years’ connection with 
the house. 

“The main reason why we have 
not worked on the trade as some 
other houses have done,” said Mr. 
Duncan, “is that price-cutting has 
carried away,about all the profit 
there is in the article for the 
grocer, and there is no inducement 
for him to push it and increase 
the rapidity of his sales. We tried 
to protect him when the law per- 





and he has the chance to turn 
them into profitable customers on 
other things. I think he appre- 
ciates that. 

“So it is practically dictated to 
us to invest all of our appropria- 
tion in consumer advertising. 

“We have been in the newspa- 
pers almost constantly since the 
beginning. There was a short 
time a few years ago when we 
were out of them. For a long 
time we had wondered what 
would happen if we changed from 
the newspapers to posters or 
something else. We had not dared 
to try it. But at last we did dare. 
And nothing extraordinary hap- 
pened, one way or the other. 
After that we lost our fear of 
experiment. 

“We came back into the news- 
papers several years ago and are 
now using about 250 papers in 
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"| NEEDLECRAFT 
“g- 
a . e 
“= Is Selling Goods in 
ik Small Towns for 
his 
ny Cream of Wheat Resinol Soap 
- Quaker Oats ‘ Pompeian Massage Cream 
ers, Arbuckle Bros. Standard Oil Cloth 


National Biscuit Co. Corn Products 

N. K. Fairbank Co. Aladdin Houses 

Knox Gelatine Pompeian Olive Oil 
Mennen’s Talcum Powder Royal Society Embroidery 
Crex Carpets Cats’ Paw Rubbet Heels 


and other advertisers of good goods who know the 
| value of high-grade small-town circulation. 

3 

Now more than ONE MILLION guaranteed— 
no clubbing, no premiums to subscribers, no dis- 
counts to subscription agencies, no “guessing” or 
i “popularity” contests, every subscription obtained 


pre- f on MERIT alone. 100% advertising value. 


d to 
pria- 


\CE 





Rate $3.00 per line until August 15th; 


spa- 
"the thereafter $4.00. 
short F 
1 we 
long 
“| NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 
- WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
at 
— 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
hap- ° 
ther. ROBERY B. JOHNSTON, Western Manager 
ir ol Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Il. 
1ews- Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
d are 





rs in 
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175 cities, from here to the coast, 
mostly two inches double three 
times a week for several weeks. 
But we are planning a special 
campaign of nine inches over 
three columns, series of six, in 
several Texas papers, to bring up 
the sales in that State. 


POSTERS AGAIN THIS YEAR 


“We have also taken up posters 
again this year, after several 
years’ discontinuance, and _ will 
have a showing in the cities where 
we have used newspapers. One 
of the biggest campaigns we ever 
had was a $50,000 poster campaign 
back in the eighties. Our maga- 
zine list this year is confined to 
the prosperous small-town field. 
We arte also using the 
street-cars of New 


We keep all that, but make our 
shift to color, for instance, with 
a different appeal. 


SAME PEOPLE SEE IT 


“The same people see it. They 
don’t realize we are out of the 
other medium. The effect on 
them for a while is much as if 
we still were. They have been 
dulled to our old appeal. But the 
color wakes them up and they 
look. The attention we had lost 
is riveted afresh. The impression 
goes a little deeper. 

“After a time the same process 
takes place with the poster or 
street-car card as with the news- 
paper ad. And then we shift back 
to the newspapers, with a new ap- 





York City. 

“There is a reason 
for shifting around 
in this manner,” said 
Mr. Duncan, coming 
to the discussion of 
advertising finesse. 
“When we are in the 
newspapers a certain 
length of time prac- 
tically everybody who 
knows Lea & Perrins’ 
—and nearly every- 
body does—has seen 
the advertisement and 
been reminded of the 
Sauce. After they 
have seen the adver- 
tisement a few times 
they generally become 
oblivious to it. They 
dodge it unconscious- 





OOD food deserves a good sai 
by an inferior sauce, while ‘the right -sa 
cellence use Lea & 


{hy heme ond che memiant; on the table and in the kitchen, 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce has 


SSS triage ct Sots vp 
Gicen. my Heme or Soil te snantion 6 Sow xi Gn andes, ol Sind 
seine 
2 eo Perrine’ Sauce is in- 


senamitidiaiiidaiibte, which contains these recipes 
and is sent free on request. 


Late’ 


ce. A fine steak is ruined . 
uce brings out its 


wor and adds Piquancy. For meena’ purity and ex- 
Perrins’ Sauce. 


poe Lea & Porrins’ 
flavor and imparts a new delight. 


be cooked in a variety of 
wate wpb k eeny FE dishes. ba 


SAUCE 


The only original Worcestershire Sauce 


LEA & PERRING, 241 West Street, New York City 








ly and divert their at- 
tention to more novel 


’round 

that for a while by shifting our 
attack and changing the character 
of the ad. But it can be changed 
only in trifling ways, because 
its very purpose is to familiarize 
our trade-name and signature. Be- 
sides, dt being small space, our 
chances for variation are limited. 

“What, then, do we do? We 
make a shift from newspapers to 
posters or street-car cards. Mind, 
we don’t drop out of public no- 
tice, we don’t abandon our ad- 
vertising, nor lose our circulation. 


USE OF SAUCE IN COOKING AND OFFER OF RECIPES ARE 
FURNISHED IN SMALL-TOWN MAGAZINE COPY 


peal, and the reader’s eye, off 
guard on account of the tempo- 
rary cessation of attack, picks it 
up with freshened interest.” 
Now, evidently this would not 
do for all houses, or perhaps for 
many, or even for those at all 
stages of a campaign. Despite the 
size of its appropriation, Lea & 
Perrins have never been large- 
space advertisers, except in occa- 
sional local campaigns. The rea- 
sons for this course are the merit 
of the article combined with its 
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Aluminum 
LADDIN Alumin- 


um is a new and. 
superior line of kitchen 
utensils. .The line is 
manufactured by the 
Cleveland Metal Pro- 
ducts Company, and 
is now being nationally 
advertised. The H. K. 
McCann Company has 
served this Company 
since the first steps were 
taken toward manufac- 
ture. 


A booklet, “‘We Have 
A Man Who Knows”’ 
will be sent upon re- 
quest. 


THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 


New York Cleveland Toronto 
San Francisco 


New York: 61 Broadway 
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naturally slow-repeating quality, 
its already widely prevaient good 
will and the company’s experience 
with different-sized space in dif- 
ferent mediums. The last is really 
the deciding factor. 

Its campaigns have really been 
campaigns of reminder. This is 
justifiable enough. However, un- 
less the saturation point has been 
reached, they do not compare with 
a campaign of education. This 
comparison had only to be made 
to evolve a problem, and the prob- 
lem had only to be stated in or- 
der for the solution to be seen. 
The problem in the case of Lea & 
Perrins was to find reason and 
matter for education and the so- 
lution was—new uses. 


BEGIN TO COLLECT RECIPES 


For the first time in seventy or 
more years the com- 
pany dug down deep 
for all the reasons 
that might be en- 
dearing Lea & Per- 
rins’ to the break- 
fasting, lunching 
and dining public. 
Instead of assuming 
that the experience 
of the hotel or club 
chef was reaching 
the housewife in 
some way or an- 
other, the company 
prepared to inform 
her about it. It be- 
gan to collect recipes and to ex- 
periment on its own account. 

The result, two years ago, was 
a set of recipes for more than 
a hundred dishes in which the 
Sauce should be used, not merely 
by its addition as seasoning at the 
table, but in preparation during 
the culinary process. These reci- 
pes, instead of being put into book 
form, were printed on an attract- 
ive kitchen hanger, which was and 
is now being offered free in the 
advertisements of the company. 
-Some of the recipes were run 
in the 1915 advertising, but this 
rather crowded the ads, or called 
for larger space to open them up. 
The 1916 copy is smaller, two 
inches double, but omits the 
recipe, although including its of- 
fer of the hanger, and yet has 


room for the descriptive headlines 
and few lines of text that accom- 
pany the slanting signature—the 
latter in itself an attention-getter. 
It is impossible to tell how much 
of the increase of business this 
past year may be ascribed to this 
discovery and departure. The out- 
break of the war checked sales 
for the moment, but 1915 was the 
biggest of all years, and December 
was the best month on record. 


DID NOT CANCEL A CONTRACT 


“Our advertising has operated 
on schedule right along since the 
war opened,” said Mr. Duns- 
combe. “We did not cancel a 
single contract in 1914. We did 
not dare to do so. We would 
mtich sooner have thought of in- 
creasing the appropriation.” 

For many years, at least twenty 


THIS POSTER AND CAR-CARD DESIGN IN BRILLIANT BLUE AND 
WHITE IS HAVING A WIDE SHOWING THIS YEAR 


—the early advertisements have 
been lost—the house ran a 3%4- 
inch ad in the newspapers and re- 
printed it on hundreds of thou- 
sands of cards that is probably as 
familiar to the last generation as 
almost any ad you could summon 
up from the advertising past. It 
was run from 1868 to 1888 or 
perhaps later, and is the oldest 
newspaper ad preserved. It is re- 
produced on page 4. It contains 
an evidently esteemed testimonial 
from an anonymous medical gen- 
tleman given in 1851. , 

The mode of organization of 
the field puts the house in pos- 
session of very definite informa- 
tion of the state of demand at 
all times. The distributors or 
brokers, of course, send in dupli- 
cate orders from their territories, 
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11 EAST 36TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


4. M. DIAMANT 
until recently the 
Printing Director of 
Vogue and Vanity 
Fur ts now Printing 
Director of the 
CHELTENHAM 
Advertising Agency 
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and these, with the salesmen’s re- 
ports, give a detailed view of the 
country and aid them in distribu- 
ting their effort, either of the sales 
force or of advertising, in the 
form of special campaigns, such 
as the one now being arranged 
for Texas. 

When it comes to downright 
advertising value, the Lea & Per- 
rins’ bottle is a whole campaign 
in itself. It is hard to recall a 
better-known one. Most other bot- 
tles are upstarts compared with it. 
The house is fully. aware of the 
good will in it and takes unusual 
care to preserve it. 


LABELS MADE IN ENGLAND 


“All our labels are made in 
England,” said Mr. Duncan, “in 
the same color precisely as it has 
been for nearly one hundred years 
and as all the other Lea & Per- 
rins’ bottles in the world. For 
the same reason we have the 
string and the paper made to or- 
der, though on this side of the 
water, precisely as we want them.” 

Lea & Perrins’ possibly holds 
the honor of being the most imi- 
tated and substituted article in the 
world. At any rate, it is among 
the most largely victimized. Sub- 
stitution has been the biggest 
problem the house has, and it has 
been a problem without final solu- 


tion. 

“We should have had a build- 
ing twice as large as this if we 
had been able to stop substitu- 
tion,” said Mr. Duncan. “But 
what can you do? The offenders 
are almost altogether the little 
restaurants, although there are a 
few exceptions to this among the 
larger ones. They keep a few 
bottles and refill them with a 
cheap substitute sauce when 
empty. The loss to us in each 
case is comparatively small. We 
can catch them and prosecute 
them, but prosecution makes ene- 
mies, and all along the line. Moral 
suasion is better and goes further. 
Really, it is a matter for the Gov- 
ernment to clean up. It has held 
the manufacturer to a high stand- 
ard under the Pure Food Act, 
and it should also hold the substi- 
tutors to a like strict account- 
ability.” 


The company formerly ran on 
all of its advertisements the 
words “Beware of Imitations.” 
This has now been discontinued, 
for reasons partly. explained by 
Mr. Duncan’s words. It was not 
relished by the dealers, it failed to 
stop the practice and it really did 
not help the public. much, The 
best plan has been found to con- 
tinue to make a good article, ad- 
vertise it, offer the public a means 
of distinguishing it from competi- 
tive ‘sauces, demonstrate its use- 
fulness for as many purposes as 
possible and then leave it to the 
public to protect itself. 

Under this new policy it has 
continued to grow, as it also grew 
under the other policy. It has 
grown, and the advertising has 
grown. That seems the one con- 
stant, effective, explainable factor 
in the house’s success. And so it 
believes. 


Stanley Resor to Manage 
Thompson Agency 


Stanley Resor, vice-president of thc 
J. Walter Thompson Company, has in- 
creased his stock holdings in the com- 
pany and has been appointed genera! 
manager. 

J. P. Parsons, W. G. Resor and J. W 
Young have been elected directors c: 
the company. 


A. V. Sallada With A. H. 
Sickler Company. 


A. Velmont Sallada, Sreninety man 
ager of the department of sales and 
advertising of Austin, Nichols & Co.. 
Inc., New York, has been appointed 
manager of the sales and service de- 
partment of the A. H. Sickler Com- 
pany, printer, of Philadelphia. 


New Sales Manager for Guar- 
anty Securities Corporation 


Paul Fitzpatrick has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Guaranty Securities Corporation, New 
York. Until recently he has been man- 
ager of the Montreal branch of_ the 
J. J. Gibbons Company, Ltd., a Cana- 
dian advertising agency. 


H. P. Warwick in the West 
for American Litho. 


H. P. Warwick, for a long time asso- 
ciated with the American Lithegtaphic 
Company, in New York, is now work- 
ing out from the Chicago office, cover- 
ing Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
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Ver have a standing invita- 
tion to call and inspect our 
plant and up-to-date facilities. 


Our printing plant 
in rented quarters 
afew years ago 
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hres Our’printing 
plant in our own 
building to-day 


One of the largest and most complete 
printing blants in the United States 


Place Your Printing Orders 





In the Hands of a Large Abso- 
lutely Reliable Printing House 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, III.) 





Qur Specialties : 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 
(3) Price Lists 
(4) House Organs 
(5) Trade Papers 
(6) Magazines 
(7) The larger orders 
of Flyers and Cir- 
culars. 
Also Printing requiring the 
same material and workman- 
ship as the above, such as Pro- 
ceedings, Directories, Histories, 
Books and the like. 
Our Complete Service, all or 
any part of which is at your 


command, embraces: 


DESIGNING 
ENGRAVING 
ELECTROTYPING 
TYPESETTING 








(Machine and Hand) 
PRESSWORK 
BINDING 
MAILING 


If you want advertising 
service, planning, illustrating, 
copy writing and assistanceor 
information of any sort in 
regard to your advertising and 
printing, we will be glad 
to help you. 

If desired, we mail your printed 
matter direct from Chicago— 
the central distributing point. 











If you want quality—the education and training of 
our employees, concentrated in one direction on the 
one class of printing in which we specialize, make the 
workmen more skillful. 


If you want delivery—our plant is equipped with 
economical, up-to-date machinery and is in operation 
day and night the year round. The best quality cf work, 
however, is handled by daylight. 


If you want the best price—our unusual labor-saving 
material and equipment enable us to make exception- 
ally low prices on our specialties, ; 
Our organization is excellent. When you put anor- 
der in our care you relieve yourself of all anxiety. 
You insure yourself 


Proper Quality—Quick Delivery —Right Price 
Our large and growing business is because of satisfied 
customers, because of repeat orders. Printing orders 
come to us from the large cities and the states from 
Maine to Texas. 


We do printing for the best firms in the United States. 





Weare always pleased to give the names of a doz- 
en or more of our customers to persons and firms 
contemplating placing printing orders with us 











Don’t you owe it to yourself and your firm to 
find out what we can do for you? 


Consulting with us about your printing problems 
and asking for estimates does not place you under 
any obligation whatever. 


Let Us Estimate on Your Next Printing Order 
(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago, Illinois 


Wabash 3381 


TELEPHONES Auto, 52-191 


Local and Long Distance 
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Some Points to 
Remember 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN, daily, has 
maintained a circulation which represents the 
same percentage of readers to population now 
as it did twenty years ago. 


That shows steadfastness in policy and stead- 
fast appreciation by the community. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN, Sunday, 
has maintained its supremacy in City, Subur 
ban and Country circulation, which gave itil 
leadership fifteen years ago among all Sunday 
newspapers in the United States. It has con 
sistently maintained this leadership ever since, 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN, daily and 
Sunday, is regarded as a powerful advertising 
medium by all who have carefully studied thell 
New York Market. 


There are some business men, however —™ 
good business men, too— who do not carefully 
analyze conditions. 


Their views about advertising media are ofte 
subordinated to their personal likes and dislikes, 


The editorials in the American are powe 
and powerful editorials with a political point 
of view different from his own, often warps 2 
business man’s judgment as to the value 0 
the trade of the American’s million readers daily; 
and 24 million readers Sunday, to his business. 
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Of course, if the American never took strong 
stands upon public questions—if it were a 
pleasant, polite nobody in newspaperdom — if 
it were not deeply concerned about serving its 
readers to their advantage —it might go along 
with the good will and advertising support of 
several who now think they object to its inde- 
pendent and public-spirited policy. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN regards it 
as a serious business to print a newspaper that 
so many people depend upon. It never hesi- 
-—tates, therefore, to give its readers facts that 
they should know and to clearly express its 
opinions based on those facts. 


But is not a newspaper that its readers be- 
leve in just the kind of newspaper that is 
most valuable to advertisers? 


The majority of advertisers think so because they em- 
ploy its columns to the great advantage of their business. 

There are some, however, outside of the fold who 
should be inside—but ONLY because it will pay them 
0 be inside. No other reason ever prompts a solicita- 
ion of advertising for the columns of the American. 

We know it pays to advertise in the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN because we know its readers respond to 
dvertisements and because they have the money to buy 
ything they want to the same degree as any other 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Announcement 


Today’s Magazine is to be 
made even more up-to-date 


Beginning with the September issue Today’s clos- 
ing and publication dates will be ten days earlier. 
The discount date will remain unchanged. The 
new schedule will be as follows: 


Closing Date 
1st of second preceding month. 
(July 1st for September issue). 


Publication Date 
1st of preceding month. 
(August 1st for September issue). 
Note: The regular distribution of the magazine will be 
completed by the 20th, the average date that the sub- 
scriber will receive the magazine being the 10th of the 
preceding month. ¢ 


Discount Date 
5th of preceding month. 
(August 5th for September issue). 
Norte: As the discount date remains the same, advertisers 
and agents will not be inconvenienced by earlier payment 
being required. 


Beginning with the September issue the circulation 
of Today’s will exceed the guarantee by not less 
than 50,000 copies per issue. 


Watch for the September issue. It will mark a 
new, a bigger and a better era in the history of 


Today's Magazine 


come 








Apathetic Dealers 
Simplified Sales 


Hurley Machine Company Relies on Them to 


Washing Machines 


QD 


By Cameron McPherso 


D» you ever catch yourself 
thinking something like this: 
“Here it is getting along toward 
April and we haven’t made much 
headway so far toward doubling 
our business. Nothing the matter 
with business—product’s all right 
—market’s there—salesmen are O. 
K. as far as it’s possible to O. K. 
any salesman—what in thunder 
can we do to double up business ?” 

If you manufacture a product 
that has to be sold—especially one 
that you must depend on a dealer 
to sell—possibly the experience of 
the Hurley Machine Company, of 
Chicago, maker of “Thor” wash- 
ing-machines, might help you find 
an answer. At any rate, it is 
suggestive, and there is an idea 


behind the plan that can be re- 
vamped and applied to almost any 
business, no matter whether it is 


marketing toothpicks or onion 
salt, baby-carriages or grand pi- 
anos. It is an idea that gets close 
to the commonplace, I will admit, 
but nevertheless it is worth ten 
minutes’ thinking about. 

I will briefly sketch the prob- 
lem confronting the Hurley Ma- 
chine Company, so that you can 
lay it alongside your problem and 
see just where the two differ and 
just where they are alike. “Thor” 
washing-machines—in fact, all 
the products of the Hurley com- 
pany—are sold only by mail. In 
spite of the fact that a washing- 
machine is a product that must 
be sold—women have not yet ac- 
quired the habit of calling up the 
dealer and asking him to send 
over a washing-machine—the com- 
pany depends altogether on let- 
ters backed by magazine and elec- 
trical-journal advertising to put 
the machine on the dealer’s floor. 
“Thor” washers, unlike many com- 
peting machines, are not sold on 
consignment. The letter has to 


induce the dealer to send back a 


bona-fide order for $62. He sells 
the machine for $90; for cash if 
he can get it, on easy payments 
if he prefers. The bulk of the 
dealers are electrical contractors 
and electric-light companies, and 
the sale of washing-machines is 
incidental; a by-product, if you 
please. 

Strange as it may seem, the 
company did not find it such a 
very hard task to sell the ma- 
chines to the dealer. It is not 
unusual for one letter to 5,000 
prospective dealers to sell as high 
as $10,000 worth of machines. All 
it is necessary to do is to write 
a straight-from-the-shoulder, busi- 
ness-like letter, giving the dealer 
all the facts quickly. The propo- 
sition being right, the dealers see 
the quick profit, and sign up. 


DEALER HELPLESS UNLESS ASSISTED 


So far so good—but it was not 
so easy to get Mr. Dealer to go 
out and sell the machine after he 
has bought it. “Oh, I’ll just set 
it up on the floor until someone 
happens in to buy it,” reasons the 
dealer, And so it sets, and sets 
and sets—and would set indefi- 
nitely unless the company took 
steps to educate the ‘dealer 
and develop him into a washing- 
machine salesman. How the com- 
pany does it is what you are most 
interested in knowing, because it 
is a big thing for any manufac- 
turer if he can get his dealers 
to do the same. So I will tell 
you about the plan, just as it was 
told to me by T Casey, the 
general manager of the company. 

“Although we have been in busi- 
ness over ten years,” began Mr. 
Casey, “it is only recently that 
we began to follow any definite 
policy in regard to keeping deal- 
ers on their toes. Possibly we 
wouldn’t be doing it yet, only the 
idea was forced upon us. It hap- 
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pened this way: for some years 
we had a certain dealer in what 
ought to have been one of our 
best territories. He was a good 
dealer, as dealers go. Had a fine, 
up-to-date store, did a good busi- 
ness in electrical supplies, and paid 
his bills right on the dot—but 
for .all that he only sold a wash- 
ing-machine once in a_ while. 
Perhaps he would sell two one 
month and then it would be three 
months before he would send in 
another order. Sometimes it 
would be three or four machines 
in one month and a season would 
go by before he made another 
sale. Plainly, he was not making 
any effort to create a demand— 
he was simply taking orders. 
“One day the manager of his 
store happened to be in Chicago 
and was very much surprised 
when he saw our Chicago store 
close up two sales in less than 
sixty minutes. It gave him visions 
of quick profits, and he began 
asking us questions. He was se- 


riously interested and really want- 


ed to find out all he could about 
the machine, with the idea of go- 
ing back and going after business 
aggressively. His questions and 
viewpoint opened our eyes. He 
had completely overlooked one of 
our greatest markets, he had made 
no effort to sell the people who 
couldn’t pay cash. He had only 
tried to sell washing-machines to 
the people in his town whom he 
knew were in a position to pay 
out $90 without noticing it very 
much. He didn’t even know whom 
to sell washing-machines to— 
think of that! 

“So we took him over to the 
factory and went over the whole 
proposition with him carefully. 
We found out what he. didn’t 
know. We found out what he 
wanted to know. We found out 
what we didn’t know—and we 
found out what we ought to have 
known: that it was up to us .to 
start a correspondence school of 
washing-machine salesmen and 
turn: our 4,500 dealers into 4,500 
salesmen. So out of that con- 
ference sprang the idea upon 
which we are pinning our faith 
to double up this year’s sales. 

“Like every other manufacturer 


who decides to educate the dealer 
and his salespeople, we wrestled 
with the problem of how to do it. 
Someone suggested a house-organ, 
but we voted down the suggestion 
on the ground that there are so 
many house-organs already being 
issued that ours might be over- 
looked. We knew how hard it 
is to get a dealer even to read 
a short business letter, let alone 
eight or sixteen pages of print. 
He would do just as I do—lay 
it aside to read when he gets 
‘around to it’ A sales manual 
wouldn’t do, neither would per- 
sonal letters. So we took the only 
thing that was left—a monthly 
bulletin dressed up so that it 
would appeal to the dealer as be- 
ing published in his interest and 
to help him make more money. 


PATHS OF LEARNING MADE EASY 


“Unlike most bulletins of this 
kind, these bulletins were to be 
written from the angle of what 
the dealer wanted to know, rather 
than what we wanted the dealer 
to know. We kept away from 
appearing to try to force anything 
down his throat—and we made 
it a policy right at the start to 
give each bulletin a strong ‘how’ 
flavor, just like the articles in 
Printers’ Ink. As far as we 
were able, we based the bulletins 
on concrete cases. A number of 
them were suggested to us by 
dealers, who wrote in asking us 
how we would answer certain sell- 
ing objections. But each bulletin 
was written so as to conform to 
a definite plan.” 

In looking over the bulletins 
it was plain just what Mr. Casey 
meant by a “definite plan.” The 
first bulletin, for example, makes 
it clear to the salesman or the 
dealer where the market for 
washing-machines lies—who are 
his prospects—whom he can sell 
and whom he can’t sell. 

Then follows a bulletin which 
answers standard objections, such 
as would be raised by the woman 
who. is. afraid that the machine 
won’t do the work claimed. The 
bulletin starts out like this: 

“<Fow does the machine wash?’ 
and. ‘What do you mean by the 
reversing-cylinder principle? are 
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Last week the heading of ‘Power’s” 
Printers’ Ink ad was, “Pointing the way 
to a new market for the maker of things 
electrical.”” That heading is good for this 
week—backed by this further evidence: 


One of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies published at Tenth Avenue and 36th 


Street, New York City. The others are ngineering and Mining Journal, 
Engineering News, American Machinist and Coal Age. All members of the A. B. C. 
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HANNA 


We 


Get the most for 
yourmoney. June 
Farm Journal costs 
$4 a line. There 
will be over a mil- 
lion circulation, 
fully up to the 
usual high stand- 
ard of The Farm 
Journal. We have 
said it; it is now 
for you to act. 
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the two questions most often 
usked by washing-machine pros- 
pects, 

“Way in the back of their heads 
110st women have a suspicion that 
»o. washing-machine will thor- 
cughly clean the clothes. They 
admit that the machine may take 
cut ‘most of the dirt,’ but still 
they have a feeling that some rub- 
bing is necessary. 

“It is very important, therefore, 
to be thoroughly posted on the 
actual operation of the Thor so 
you can give your prospects a 
careful and complete description 
of just how the machine does its 
work.” 

The next bulletin deals with the 
objections which a man would ask. 
lt is aimed at the husband who 
is called in to make the final de- 
cision, and who is most concerned 
with the mechanical practicability 
of electrical washing. This bulle- 
tin also makes it clear to the sales- 
man how to get the most benefit 
from the company’s guarantee. A 
month later another bulletin goes 
out, urging the dealer to go after 
the great middle-class business, 
and to sell on instalments. This 
is quickly followed up by another 
bulletin, pointing out the right and 
wrong way to sell a product on 
instalments, which I will repro- 
duce in part here—it may be in- 
teresting to other manufacturers 
up against instalment selling: 

“Within a week after Bulletin 
No. 4 was mailed, over 400 of 
our dealers wrote us criticizing the 
easy-payment plan we _ recom- 
mended. 

“In fact, so many letters did we 
receive along these lines that it 
put us ‘up in the air’ until we 
discovered they were all making 
the same mistake—they never let 
their trade know that they would 
sell on monthly payments. The 
only people they had sold on this 
basis were those who would not 
buy on any other terms, and then 
they offered it only as a last re- 
sort. Even the dealers who made 
the most liberal terms had never 
decided on a definite plan for han- 
diing this business, nor had they 
taken any steps to notify their 
trade that they would sell on any- 
thing but a cash basis. 


“You can readily see why they 
were not increasing their sales. 
How could they expect any cus- 
tomer to be interested in their 
easy-payment plan if she knew 
nothing about it? Most people 
find it a strain to hand out $100 
in a lump sum, and ninety-nine 
out of one hundred women will 
refuse even to think about an elec- 
tric washer when they find.it takes 
about that much in cash money to 
get it. 

“There’s only one way—decide 
on a definite plan for handling all 
payment sales and then adver- 
tise tt. 


TEACHES DEALERS TO ADVERTISE 


“Above everything else let your 
trade know what your payment 
plan is. Put it in your newspaper 
advertising—get it on the slides 
in your nickel shows—let us write 
letters to your customers telling 
them about it. You'll soon get 
results. You have people coming 
into your store every day who 
want the Thor, but they know 
they can’t pay cash for it, and 
they are too proud to ask if you 
sell it on monthly payments. Did 
that ever occur to you? Can't 
you recall many a customer who 
has talked to you about the Thor, 
but has never reached the buying 
point, although you knew posi- 
tively that she was interested and 
really wanted the machine? You 
figured that the price kept her 
from buying, but it wasn’t the 
price entirely—it was her pride. 
which kept her from asking you 
if you would arrange terms to 
suit her purse. 

“And here’s another side to it. 
Although you were certain it was 
the price which was keeping many 
a customer’s name off your order 
blank, haven’t you felt a little deli- 
cate about offering the machine 
‘on the instalment plan,’ knowing 
the customer’s pride might be of- 
fended if she thought you under- 
estimated her ‘roll’? 

“But when you advertise your 
terms—when you give your pay- 
ment plan wide publicity and let 
all your trade understand through 
your advertising and our letters 
that your regular method of sell- 
ing is a discount for cash, or $10 
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down and $10 a month—you get 
away from all this. You give 
every customer the same advan- 
tage, and you can be certain that 
each prospect fully understands 
the matter before she comes into 
your store to talk business to 
you. 

“This is no theory—no guess- 
work or ‘salesmen’s bunk.’ It is 
the result of eight years’ careful 
study of washing-machine sales 
all over the United States, and 
it is the absolute truth, proved 
in hundreds of cases. We have 
gone through it in our own stores 
—we have seen it worked out by 
our dealers in every important 
city in America, and we know 
that we are giving you actual 
facts that will increase your sales, 
advertise your business and boost 
your profits if you follow our rec- 
ommendations.” 

And so it goes all through the 
year, every month the dealer re- 
ceives a “how” bulletin loaded 
down with selling ammunition an- 
swering just the questions that 
are on his mind. The company 
feels, from the letters it is con- 
tinually receiving from its dealers, 
that they are appreciated. Several 
hundred dealers have written in 
asking that extra copies be sent 
to their salesmen and salespeople. 
The salesbook bears even more 
impressive evidence that the bulle- 
tins are hitting the mark, and 
the dealers are getting busy and 
going out and selling washing- 
machines instead of waiting for 
people to buy them. Hurling one 
concrete instance upon another at 
the dealer, telling him how other 
dealers are making more money 
and selling four and five times as 
many machihes by using certain 
selling plans has had an electric 
effect on their efforts—with the 
result that the company confident- 
ly expects to increase its 1916 
business one hundred per cent 
over 1915. 


Herbert L. Miller With Lesan 
Agency 

Herbert L. Miller. formerly of the 

American Telephone Company, Chicago, 

now has charge of rates and space buy- 

ing for the Lesan Advertising Agency, 


New York. 


Railroad Paper to Educate 


Public 


The ‘Railway News Bulletin,” th 
first number of which was recently is 
sued by the Railroads in Eastern Ter- 
ritory, has for its stated purpose “th 
intormation of the public.” 

“All American railroads,” it is stated 
“are now confronted with a deman' 
for higher — in train service tha’, 
if granted, will add a huge amount t) 
the cost of transportation. Every do!- 
lar of railroad income is paid by the 
public, and every dollar of railroa’ 
wages is paid by the public. The pub- 
lic, therefore, has a vital interest in the 
railroad payroll.” 

he first issue is chiefly devoted to 
an explanation of the demands of the 
railroad trainmen, and it is further 
shown wherein these demands are ur- 
just to the railroads and to the public 
which they serve. Two pages are given 
over to press opinions upon the pro- 
posed demands. 


Dayton Men Organize to Hold 
Trade 


_ Two hundred and fifty business men 
in a small section of Dayton have or- 
ganized the Fifth Street Boosters’ As- 
sociation, otherwise known as_ the 
“Heart of Dayton” organization. Con- 
tributions are received from members in 
amounts varying from $5 to $200 a 
year, which are used for the one pur- 
pose of preserving the locality as a 
popular business section. Co-operative 
advertising is the, chief method em- 
ployed. 

_Prior to the formation of the Asso- 
ciation a decided trend away from the 
Fifth Street section had set in among 
retail buyers. The organization is not 
antagonistic to other commercial bodies 
and is merely trying to hold the busi- 
ness men of the district together for 
mutual good. 


Staver Transferred by “Ameri- 
can Sunday Magazine” 


Roy B. Staver, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Staver Motor Car Company, 
and more recently in the Western office 
of the American Sunday Magazine, has 
been transferred to the Eastern office 
and will cover the New England ter- 
ritory. 

L. R. Northrup, formerly with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, and 
more recently with the Chicago Tri- 
bune, has joined the Western staff of 
the American Sunday Magazine, and 
Layton L. Northrup is another recent 
accession. He has been connected with 
the Associated Sunday Magazines, and 
Every Week. 


Caryl Spiller and R. H. Courtney, 
Jr., have organized the Spiller-Courtney 
Company at Louisville, Ky. The for- 
mer has conducted an advertising busi- 
ness in that city for some time. 

Mr. Courtney has been associated with 
Louisville banks for sixteen years. 
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O facilitate the hand- 

ling of our growing 
business in Pennsylvania 
and the South, and to 
make better service pos- 
sible, we have opened an 
advertising office in the 
Widener Building, Phila- 
delphia. 


After April 15th, 
O. S. Kimberley, 
C. W. Fuller, 
and 
Miss May Larkin 
will make their headquar- 
ters in the new office. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
New York—Chicago—Boston—Philadelphia 





An advertiser who In the April 15th issue, 


charged 10 cents for the 
booklet he offered, received 
1,326 replies from a half- 
page in CoLiier’s 


read “How THE MuppLe 
West Feets,” by Henry J. 
ALEEN. 
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“Can You Beat This?” 


_For Sunday, April ninth, The Chicago 
Tribune’s regular issue contained 122 
pages, which included 493 columns of 
advertising. 


The printing machinery of The Chicago 
Tribune was taxed beyond its capacity 
to produce this tremendous issue; and it 
was necessary to call upon the presses of 
the Daily News for help, which was most 
generously forthcoming. 


While such statistics are not available 
at this writing, it is probable that this 
regular issue of the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune contained more advertising than 
has ever ‘before been printed in a single 
regular issue of any newspaper in the 
world. 


Che Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade-mark Registered) 
600,000 
‘ . 1600;600 Sunday 
Circulation over |300,000 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





Breaking a Bad Buying Habit 


low the Talking Machine Trade Is Overcoming the Evil of Records on 
Approval 


LMOST without exception, 
4% every trade is troubled more 
or less by bad buying habits. 
“Our customers demand it” is the 
usual explanation given. Goods 
m approval, cancellation of or- 
ders in progress, returned goods, 
trade-outs, too long credits, “rush” 
orders, unnecessary sales on in- 
stallments, etc., are some of the 
privileges which are most com- 
monly abused, and which fre- 
quently grow into bad buying 
habits. “Customers demand them” 

-and the customer is king. There- 
fore they persist, in spite of the 
fact that they are individually 
recognized as detrimental to the 
i of both buyer and seller 
alike. 

Most of those habits are par- 
ticularly hard to break, because 
the concern which attempts to 
break them single-handed is likely 
to lose business, for the time 
If the buyer has 


being at least. 
been educated to demand goods 
on approval, for example, a re- 
fusal may serve only to send his 


order to a competitor. Some few 
manufacturers’ associations have 
been strong enough to overcome 
minor trade abuses of this sort by 
getting the acknowledged leaders 
to set their faces firmly against 
them. The collar manufacturers, 
for instance, are said to have 
practically put a stop to the prac- 
tice of “trading out” competing 
stocks on the dealers’ shelves. But 
that required concerted action on 
the part of only a relatively small 
number of concerns which were 
strong enough, and far-sighted 
enough, to withstand the loss of 
a few immediate orders for the 
sake of ending a bad practice. 
Under other and more common 
circumstances, however, the prob- 
lem is much more difficult. When 
several thousand dealers or sev- 
eral hundred jobbers are involved, 
many of whom are small con- 
cerns out for all the profit which 
can be gathered from the fleeting 
moment, it is next to impossible 
to secure concerted action. Under 


such, conditions the problem must 
be tackled single-handed, so to 
speak, if it is tackled at all. 
Manufacturers in many differ- 
ent lines will be interested in the 
efforts which are being made in 
the talking machine trade to over- 
come the habit originally encour- 
aged by a few over-zealous deal- 
ers, of demanding records on ap- 
proval. By slow degrees the prac- 
tice has grown, until leading dis- 
tributors assert that it constitutes 
an actual danger to the future de- 
velopment of the industry. The 
life of a talking machine record 
—so far as perfect reproduction 
of sound goes—is limited. Each 
time a record is played its period 
of usefulness is shortened, and a 
record which has been out on ap- 
proval half a dozen times without 
finding a purchaser is not going 
to give perfect satisfaction to the 
man who does finally buy it. If 
he gets three or four of these 
partly worn-out records he loses 
interest in his machine, and stops 
buying records altogether. That 
is the most serious thing that can 
happen, for the prosperity of the 
talking machine industry is com- 
ing more and more to depend 
upon continued record sales. 


AN OUTGROWTH OF HOME DEMON- 
STRATIONS 


It does not help matters, in so 
far as the goods-on-approval ques- 
tion is concerned, that the talking 
machine dealers got themselves 
into their present predicament by 
zeal in promotion work. As the 
talking machine trade developed 
it was but natural that dealers 
in all parts of the country should 
push the demonstration of their 
instruments in the home just as 
the demonstration of sewing ma- 
chines, carpet sweepers, vacuum 
cleaners, etc., has long been car- 
ried on along the same lines. In- 
deed, in the case of home enter- 
tainers of the phonograph class 
there was an especially good rea- 
son for home demonstration in 


that such an instrument almost 
5 
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invariably displays its tonal quali- 
ties to better advantage in the 
environment of a private resi-- 
dence than in a store, devoid of 
satisfactory acoustic properties 
and with the distracting noises of 
street traffic, etc., nearby. 

In many instances it has not 
been the custom to confine the 
home demonstration of an instru- 
ment to the presentation by an 
outside salesman; rather has the 
prospect been encouraged to re- 
ceive the musical treasure box 
into his home for a few days,— 
preferably “over a holiday’ or 
during a “week end”’—and to try 
it in his own way, at his leisure 
and in the company of members 
of the family, neighbors and 
friends. For such a try-out, a 
collection of records must needs 
be sent with the instrument and a 
customer educated to this method 
of selection at the outset very nat- 
urally desires to continue it when 
it comes to placing the repeat or- 
ders which are so largely respon- 
sible for the unwavering prosper- 


ity of the talking-machine trade. 
With the growth of this “on 
suspicion” business many talking- 
machine distributors have, how- 
ever, suddenly found themselves 


in deep water. Nor is it merely 
that a heavy investment is in- 
curred; although this considera- 
tion weighs, as may be surmised 
when it is explained that it is 
nothing unusual for a talking-ma- 
chine dealer to have out on ap- 
proval at one time as many as 
1,200 records, ranging in price 
from 65 cents to $7.50 each. Any 
business man can appreciate the 
burden of bookkeeping that this 
involves, and on top of that there 
is swollen delivery expense by 
reason of the fact that most ap- 
proval prospects ask to have rec- 
ords sent to their homes for trial 
and called for at a stated time 
or upon notification. 

External rather than internal, 
though, are the difficulties that 
have suddenly made this question 
of goods on approval the issue of 
the hour in this field. The deal- 
ers might have stood for the heavy 
overhead involved in this method 
of selling, but what has raised 
the question of whether the prac- 


tice is really worth while is the 
losses incurred owing to the dam- 
aged or unsalable condition in 
which a considerable share of ap- 
proval goods are returned by 
careless prospects. Almost every 
dealer has his own tale of woe, 
with variations as to his troubles 
in this direction. Stories of rec- 
ords retained for long periods 
and then returned with no pur- 
chases; of approval records al- 
most worn out by repeated play- 
ings with heavy needles; and of 
damage to records for which the 
“borrower” would assume no re- 
sponsibility, make up a dire 
chapter. 

From,.the standpoint of read- 
ers of Printers’ InK there is 
probably more interest in the 
methods evolved by resourceful 
distributors in an effort to com- 
bat the evil than in the worries 
which are after all common to 
every interest that undertakes to 
extend to ultimate consumers the 
try-before-you-buy privilege. Some 
talking-machine record distribu- 
tors have adopted the obvious so- 
lution of putting in force an iron- 
clad rule to allow no records to 
go out on approval and in some 
cities an effort has been made 
to induce all the local dealers to 
subscribe to an agreement to this 
effect. Nevertheless, all is not 
plain sailing. In the average city 
it has been found that there is a 
certain proportion of the mer- 
chants who do not incline thus to 
bind themselves, and even in the 
case of an individual concern that 
firmly believes in the principles 
of the thing it happens now and 
then that a request for records 
on approval is received from a 
good customer, to offend whom 
might be questionable judgment. 


ADVANTAGE IN “GIVING THE CUS- 
TOMER HIS HEAD” 


What makes the whole problem 
so particularly perplexing is that 
in the case of talking-machine 
records there are certain good 
sound reasons for giving the pros- 
pect kis head in the matter of a 
try-out such as would not apply 
in the case of photo cameras or 
automobiles or other wares that 
require expert manipulation to 
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nest show their paces. Any own- 
or of a talking machine can play 
1 record quite ‘as satisfactorily 
as the professional salesmen, and 
experience has proved in repeated 
instances that out of a given num- 
ber of records in recital a pros- 
pect will buy a greater number 
if heard in his own home than if 
listened to at a music store. Then 
too, there are incidental consider- 
ations such as the fact that call- 
ers at a home where records are 
on trial frequently order records 
that they have heard in this way. 

Those distributors who seek to 
curb the evils of the approval sys- 
tem without uprooting the entire 
plan of introducing goods into 
the homes have had some success 
by inducing customers to sign an 
agreement whenever a collection 
of records is taken out of a store 
“on loan.” In some cities dis- 
tributors have co-operated in the 
adoption of a uniform draft of 
an agreement. There are usually 
three or four main stipulations in 
such a contract. First, the pros- 
pect agrees to return unaccepted 


records within a reasonable time, 
—forty-eight hours is a favored 
time limit, this permitting the 
withdrawal of records from 
stock over Sunday. Second, a 
promise is made to take from the 
consignment minimum purchases 
of a certain amount or a certain 
number of records,—33 1/3 per 
cent of the total valuation being 
a sales guarantee that is used 
by many dealers. Third, the re- 
cipient of the records obligates 
himself to return rejected records 
in good condition or to pay for 
any that are worn or damaged 
while in his possession, In order 
to aid beforehand in settling the 
questions that might arise as to 
what constitutes reasonable wear 
and tear in the case of records 
played on trial, some dealers add - 
to the agreement to be signed a 
fourth stipulation to the effect 
that the records shall be played 
only with needles of a type be- 
lieved to impose little or no wear 
on the playing surface. 

More ingenious yet are the 
trade- retention schemes - which 
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have been devised by distributors 
who are determined to eliminate 
entirely the withdrawal of rec- 
ords on approval. One antidote 
that has been almost universally 
adopted is the provision at the 
talking-machine store of individ- 
ual sound-proof booths where a 
prospect may try in seclusion the 
records in which he is interested, 
playing each selection over several 
times if he prefers, but taking 
from the store only such numbers 
as are bought and paid for. A 
variation of this plan, introduced 
in some quarters, is the demon- 
stration by telephone. Any tele- 
phone subscriber is enabled to 
listen to any desired numbers from 
the record catalogue, and discs 
chosen as the result of such long- 
range demonstration are immedi- 
ately delivered C.O.D. or on charge 
account. 


THE “SEALED RECORD” PLAN 


But by long odds the most sig- 
nificant plan—and the plan which 
gives greatest promise of ultimate 
success—is that which involves the 
exclusive sale of new records in 
sealed envelopes. “People are get- 
ting the habit of demanding rec- 
ords on approval,” say the dis- 
tributors who are advocates of the 
“sealed record” plan. “Very well; 
we shall proceed to develop a 
counter-habit which shall act as an 
antidote. We shall not directly at- 
tack the habit of records on ap- 
proval; in fact we shall say noth- 
ing about it. On the contrary, we 
will advertise the fact that our 
records are sold only under seal 
which guarantees that every one 
is in perfect condition. We will 
educate our customers to demand 
records under seal, to look for the 
seal before they buy a record—in 
short, to develop the habit of buy- 
ing only new records. They will 
not ask for records on approval, 
because they will know that we 
can’t break the seal and still sell 
the record as new. In brief, in- 
stead of trying to break up the 
bad habit by direct action, we will 
try to substitute a good habit in 
place of it.” : 

One of the large- Victor dis- 
tributors, who controls his own 
retail outlets, asserts that the plan 
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has enabled him to do away en- 
tirely with the practice of sending 
records on approval. He has ad- 
vertised it widely in the newspa- 
pers, and the retail salespeople 
are able to meet any ordinary ob- 
jection by showing the sealed rec- 
ord and explaining its purpose. 
Of course any desired records are 
demonstrated in the stores, but 
none go out of the stores except 
upon purchase and under seal. By 
attacking the problem in a positive, 
constructive way, he has _prac- 
tically solved it, so far as his own 
business is concerned. All of which 
suggests the possibility that cer- 
tain other buying habits may be 
overcome by the process of de- 
veloping counter-habits. It is just 
as easy to establish a good habit 
as a bad one, though it may not 
always seem to be so. 





Company Has Sales Course for 
College Students 


The Washington Water Power Com- 
pany, of Spokane, Wash., has arranged 
for a series of eleven lectures before 
students of the University of Idaho 
and the Washington State College for 
the purpose of interesting them in the 
use and sales of electrical appliances, 
particularly ranges. The first ten lec- 
tures will be open to all who are in- 
terested, and the eleventh is planned to 
give definite instructions to the fifteen 
salesmen which the company expects to 
employ from among those who apply as 
a result of the lecture series. 

“The lectures will be given in the 
evenings,” says the Electrical World, 
“one each week, until the beginning of 
the summer vacation in June. The sales 
force of the power company, under the 
personal direction of Mr. Osborn, will do 
all of the lecture work, and provision 
is being made not only for demonstra- 
tions, but for explanation of .the con- 
struction of appliances as well. One of 
the lectures will -include a mock selling 
talk and final closure of the sale, which 
will be enacted completely by salesman 
and prospective customer, beginning 
with the knock on the front door and 
going through all the possible objec- 
tions and questions which a customer 
might raise before signing the con- 
tract.’ 


Rex R. Case With Ethridge 
Company. 


Rex R. Case, who has been a mem- 
ber of the promotion department of the 
New York World for twelve years, has 
become associated with the Ethridge As- 
sociation of Artists. Before joining the 
World staff he had been connected with 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Chicago 
American and Chicago Tribune. 
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The Gist of It! 


HERE’s been great stuff in our recent 

advertising of Engineering News in 
Printers’ Ink— even if “‘we say it as 
shouldn’t.” : Have you noticed itP If not, 
here’s a review in condensed form: 











March 16—The Bradley Contracting Company buys 
most of a million dollars’ worth of equipment 
through Engineering News—and then turns around 
and sells it through ‘Engineering News. 


March 28—The T. L. Smith Company during 1915 
gets more direct cash returns through their adver- 








tising in Engineering News than through any 
other paper in this field. 


March 30—The General Manager of an office here in 
New York representing the Spanish Government 
writes, “Engineering News fulfils its purpose—it 
brings the customer to the manufacturer.” 


April 6—One page advertisement in Engineering News 
helps to sell two steam shovels for the Ball Engine 
Company—a sale somewhere around $8000. 


Yes, this is the kind of stuff we’ve been able 
to put into our advertising —great stuff! 
A great paper! Unquestionably the paper 
you should use in advertising.to engineers 
and contractors! 


Engineering 





One of the five Hill Engineering 
Weeklies published at Tenth Avenue 





and 36th Street, New York City. The 
others are The Engineering and Mining 
. Journal, American Machinist, Power 
and Coal Age.” All members of A. B. C. 
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eM caress emorermeres: 
NN 


\ fe American Sunday Monthly 


is the dominating ‘ consumer 
demand producing magazine” 
on the Pacific Coast. It has 
over 300,000 circulation in 
California alone. 


The Modern Retailer— 


its dealer supplement goes to 
every merchant rated over 
$3,000 in the same territory. 


The Owl Drug Company 


is also the leader in its field 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Therefore, their expression 
concerning the merchandising 
value of this efficient merchan- 
dising combination, reaching 
both consumer and dealer, 
means much to an advertiser 
who is desirous of increasing 
his business in this great west- 
ern market. 


“THE AMERICAN SUNDAY (MONTHLY) MAGAZINE 
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FIFTH > 
Chapter 


23.1% gain 


ROM May to April the 

average monthly circula- 
tion of McClure’s has in-. 
creased more than 100,000. 
(Now well over 600,000 
net.) Such a_ substantial 
increase as this in the 
McClure kind of homes has 
meant much to advertisers 
from 


May to April—the first year of 





A Star Salesman of Fifty Years 
Ago 


The Qualities Which Brought Success Where Other Men Failed— 
Reprinted by Request 


From George P. Rowell’s Autobiography 


CERTAIN well-known man- 

ager of salesmen asks PRINT- 
urs’ INK to reprint the following 
chapter from Mr. Rowell’s book, 
‘Forty Years an Advertising 
\gent,” now unfortunately out of 
print. 

It is undoubtedly true, as this 
sales manager says, that “every 
big sales organization has one or 
two men of this kind.” And 
though mittens have gone out of 
fashion with the office stove, hu- 
man nature has not changed. The 
qualities of kindly, good-natured 
persistence can still be depended 
upon to produce business in all 
seasons and all weathers. 

The subject of Mr. Rowell’s 
narrative was Jenness J. Richard- 


son, the younger of two brothers 
who owned the Davenport, Iowa, 


Democrat. “D. N., the older,” 
says Mr. Rowell, “was the editor; 
Jenness, the business manager, the 
advertising manager, in fact, 
pretty much everything but edi- 
tor.” A. Frank Richardson, who 
later. became prominent in the 
special agency field in New York, 
was a nephew. The period re- 
ferred to is that of the late ’60s 
and early 770s. 


He was at this time a rather 
raw-boned specimen of athletic 
manhood, who impressed people 
at first sight as being from the 
rural districts. In time I came to 
helieve that he cultivated the man- 
ner and succeeded in making it 
profitable. No advertiser, big or 
little, failed to receive a visit from 
him. A rebuff rolled off him like 
water from a duck’s back. He 
was in no hurry, he could wait, 
would much rather wait than call 
again. Jf the order was a small 
one he preferred it to none. If 
the man had no money there was 
10 objection to taking payment 
in goods. 


Half cash and balk 


goods would do very well indeed. 
He would be glad to make a hun- 
dred dollars, but would not turn 
down an opportunity to make only 
a single cent. It used to be said 
that if there was a stove in the 
office that Richardson could stand 
by and warm his mittened hands, 
holding them up one on each side 
of the stove pipe, no one was 
ever able under such conditions 
to refuse him the order for the 
precise space, position, price and 
terms of payment suggested by 
this most ingenious canvasser that 
ever came from the banks of the 
Mississippi. 

In the years that followed it 
became a liberal education for any 
younger advertising man to be 
allowed to accompany Mr. Rich- 
ardson on _ his _peregrinations 
through the East. The only trou- 
ble was that not one of them 
could ever get through with half 
the list of visits that Richardson 
seemed to manage with appar- 
ent ease. If the train was half 
an hour late and there was in 
sight from the railway station the 
announcement of a liniment, or a 
rat poison, or anything whatever 
that was or could be advertised, 
Jenness never wasted that half 
hour, and the chances were more 
than even that before the train 
arrived he would be back in the 
station with an order in his pock- 
et, and an electrotype of the ad- 
vertisement to be used, added to 
the half hundredweight more or 
less of similar hardware already 
packed away among the shirts 
and collars in the extra compre- 
hensive grip that was as much 
his constant companion as the 
umbrella has been for the last 
ten or fifteen years to that mod- 
ern model special agent, Mr. 
N. M. Sheffield, of- New York. 

There was one well-known ad- 
vertiser, who placed his contracts 
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mainly through the Pettengill 
Agency, and had a reputation for 
being so much of a bear that it 
was rare that any canvasser, rep- 
resenting a paper, ever ventured 
into his presence a second time. 
I am speaking of the late Dr. J. 
H. Schenck, who once had his 
name, and that of his Mandrake 
Pills, painted on about everything 
that rose above the surface of the 
ground between New York and 
Philadelphia that had a smooth 
side that could be seen from the 
railroad. It was the doctor’s prac- 
tice to journey from city to city, 
engage handsome rooms at a good 
hotel, or other desirable quarters, 
and there the sick, in answer to 
his advertisements, would flock in 
numbers for a free consultation; 
from which each was likely to 
learn that the doctor’s Pulmonic 
Syrup and Mandrake Pills were 
practically all that were required 
to bring the bloom of health to 
the faded cheek. The doctor’s 
face was about as well known 
then as that of Mr. Douglas, the 
shoe man and recent Democratic 
Governor of Republican Massa- 
chusetts, is to-day; for the doctor 
also, in his time, had his portrait 
appearing in nearly every newspa- 
per published in the East. It was 
to the office of this famous man 
that our friend from Davenport 
made his way on one of his in- 
itial searches after advertising 
patronage. The doctor was busy 
and Richardson had to wait his 
time—in later years he was gen- 
‘erally just awkward enough to 
blunder in ahead of everybody else 
and get his contract signed before 
it dawned on him that he was in 
anybody’s way. There was a stove 
and stove-pipe in this instance, and 
while warming his mittened hands 
he had an opportunity to note the 
unceremonious and energetic man- 
ner in which each applicant for an 
advertising order was dismissed. 
When his turn came, at length, it 
was not advertisement he wanted 
at all. He had heard of Dr. 
Schenck, and had seen his picture. 
He knew that nothing he could 
put in his paper would gratify or 
be likely to benefit his readers so 
much as to afford them an oppor- 
tunity to see the portrait of that 


celebrated man; and his object in 
calling was to borrow, if he could, 
one of the electrotypes; which 
would enable him to present that 
famous countenance to the peopie 
of Iowa, reinforced, if the dottor 
would permit, with a few fac‘s 
concerning his birth, lineage and 
wonderful cures. He was not dis- 
missed. The picture was produce, 
the needed facts given, and finally 
he was asked what his terns 
would be for the insertion of a 
quarter - column advertisement, 
and, when the price was mentioned 
the doctor, in his kindliest voice, 
said to his manager, close at 
hand: “Give the boy a contract.” 
Further than that, he took tlie 
“boy” home with him that after- 
noon on his steam yacht, and rare- 
ly after that did Richardson visit 
Philadelphia while Dr. Schenck 
lived without having either to ac- 
cept or decline a repetition of that 
visit. I do not think the Schenck 
advertisements were ever absent 
from his pages, until the time 
came that they disappeared alto- 
gether from the newspapers of the 
country. 


HIS COMING AN EVENT 


On another occasion our friend 
had hired a livery team to enable 
him to drive a few miles into the 
country to seek the patronage of 
an old Quaker who also had a 
most valuable medicine. When he 
arrived the doctor had himself 
gone to the city and would be 
likely to be met on his return. It 
was raining fearfully, the roads 
were muddy, a protecting -oil- 
cloth-mud-and-rain-screen came 
nearly up to the eyes, but did not 
prevent the detection and recogni- 
tion of the returning “physician” 
who was then and there accosted, 
told of the advantages to be had 
by advertising in the Davenport 
Democrat, and finally induced to 
give an order—verbal authority in 
this case being accepted. 

Richardson’s coming was one 
of the events of the season. Spring 
and Autumn he came, always, as 
years progressed, followed by a 
shoal of imitators with whom he 
was on most friendly terms, and 
to whom he gave valuable tips 
after he had himself booked an 
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Kitchen and Table 
22,383 Lines 


During the year 1915 The 
Woman’s Magazine devoted 
22,383 agate lines to food, 
its preparation and service. 














This was 8°/0% of its entire 
editorial contents; a much 
higher percentage than in 
any of the four other leading 
flat-sized women’s publica- 
tions. 


To advertisers whose busi- 
ness relates to Kitchen and 
Table we will be glad to 
furnish details. 


The Woman’s Magazine 


One of the Butterick Trio 
MEMBER A. B. C. 
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This huge truck 
is one of the battery of 
fourteen that supply 
The Chicago Daily News 


with paper every day. It takes 
over one hundred tons of paper 
every day to print The Daily News 


—much more than is required 
to print any other newspaper in 
Chicago. 


This vast amount of paper is transformed 
into 400,000 newspapers, delivered into al- 
most every English-speaking home in ‘the 
city of Chicago. 


The Daily News sells over 400,000 papers 
daily, of which more than 92 per cent. are 
sold in Chicago and suburbs. As there are 
approximately 450,000 families in Chicago, 
it can easily be seen that The Daily News 
is read by very nearly every worth-while 
family in Chicago in which English is read. 


If you want to cover Chicago—let this one 
hundred tons of paper carry your message 
through the advertising columns of The 
Chicago Daily News. 
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rder, and now and then after he 
iad satisfied himself that no one 
ould book an order. In the last- 
named class of cases he liked to 
meet the ganvasser again and learn 
he particulars of the interview, 
ut I do not remember ever hear- 
ig of a case where another man 
ucceeded after Richardson had 
ailed. 

I never saw him angry, or even 
uppear to be annoyed. There was 
i humor about him, so unpre- 
tentious and simple, and yet so 
-ubtle, that, while it would gen- 
erally be effective at the moment, 
the full substance of it would not 
perhaps be fully realized before 
the next day. If arguments were 
advanced that had a bearing con- 
‘trary to his purpose they were 
occasionally punctured by a ques- 
tion that, if answered, was cer- 
tain to destroy the objection; but 
even so, no comment on the re- 
sult would follow. If the argu- 
ment seemed to have so much of 
foundation as not to be assailed in 
such case it did not seem to have 
been heard at all, and the next 
word, from the man from Daven- 
port, would be precisely what it 
would have been if no argument 
had been urged. His manner, if 
not bashful, was at least not lack- 
ing in a flattering deference, and 
if it led him to push in ahead of 
others who were really before him 
it always seemed as though his 
errand was:so short, so unimpor- 
tant, and so easily disposed of that 
everybody would be glad to have 
it attended to and out of the way 
so that a clear deck for others to 
operate on might remain. 


SKILL WITH A “COMPETITOR” 


Possibly no less conspicuous as 
a canvasser than Richardson ever 
became, and antedating him in the 
time of his first appearance, was 
Col. W. S. Lingle, of Lafayette, 
Indiana. It ‘was amazing how ig- 
norant the advertiser of that day 
was about the geography of what 
was called the West. Everything 
west of Buffalo was “the West,” 
and the man who attempted to 
realize that the center of the 
United States is fifty miles west 
of Omaha, could not be found. 
‘vo hear Mr. Lingle talk one might 
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conclude that Indiana was practi- 
cally all’ there was to the West, 
and Lafayette was the heart of 
Indiana, and his paper, the 
Journal, was read by everybody 
and influenced the thought of 
all. Naturally Richardson often 
crossed Mr. Lingle’s tracks and at 
times had to answer whether, in 
his opinion, Lingle’s Lafayette 
Journal did or did not practically 
cover and reach all of the best 
people of.the West; and when he 
realized that his own paper was 
issued five hundred miles nearer 
the Pacific than Lingle’s was, and 
that no one living within a hun- 
dred miles of Davenport had ever 
heard of the Lafayette Journal, 
he was almost tempted to regret 
that his controlling policy was one 
of never speaking ill of any other 
paper. To such an inquirer Rich- 
ardson was once known to re- 
spond: “Over what you people at 
the East know as the West, that is 
over the territory between Buf- 
falo and Illinois, I presume all Mr. 
Lingle asserts may be substan- 
tially true; but beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, among the Rocky Moun- 
tains, on the Pacific Coast and in 
the Sandwich Islands my paper 
circulates two copies to his one.” 


“Collier’s” Has Philadelphia 
fice 


Collier’s has opened an office in the 


Widener building, Philadelphia, from 
which the business of Pennsylvania and . 
the South will be covered. After April 
15 O. S. Kimberley, C. W. Fuller and 
Miss May Larkin, now connected with 
the New York office, will make their 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 

Mark A. iseman, formerly of the 
advertising department of Harper’s Ba- 
sar, has joined Collier’s promotion and 
publicity department. 


Chalmers’ New Method of Ret- 
tering Business 


The Chalmers Motor Company, De- 
troit, has inaugurated a “better busi- 
ness” department, with D. P. Turnbull, 
who has had eleven years’ experience 
in the automobile business, as its head. 
He will suggest and help execute plans 
for increasing dealers’ sales and im- 
proving their service, salesrooms, corre- 
spondence, advertising, accounting, .or- 
ganization, and auditing dealers’ ac- 
counts. 
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Back page of February issue Successful Farming, 
occupied by the Xray Incubator Company’s copy 
prepared by Taylor-Critchfield-Clague 


“Something” More Than Just 
Circulation 


John H. Kate, the well-known incubator man, says Successful Farm- 
ing has “something” more than just circulation. 

And he ought to know for he has been a close student of farm 
papers, having taken a thorough “mail-order course.” He began nine 
years ago in Successful Farming with one-inch space which cost him 
$14.00. This year he used two full pages and some additional smaller 
space, in all costing over $5,000.00. 

But let him tell his own story. 

“Our reason for using two pages in Successful Farming this year 
instead of one as last year is purely mathematical. 

“Nine years ago we first used your publication with one inch of 
space and it proved at that time to be the most profitable space that 
we bought during the year. 

“Every succeeding year our space in Successful Farming has been 
increased because of the fact that the more space we used the more 
profitable it has always been for us. 

“Ours is an exclusive mail-order business. Every ad we run is 
double keyed, and a very thorough system of checking shows that 
ninety-five per cent of our inquiries are rightly credited. 

“Successful Farming has always been the leading publication on 
our list, and our space with you will be increased next season. 

“We have been notified that your rate will be higher, and wish to 
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say that we will freely pay more, for we have always made a profit 
on every dollar we have invested in your paper. 

“To get inquiries that are profitable, any publication must have 
something other than circulation, and we find that Successful Farming 
seems to have that ‘something.’ ” 

That “something” covers considerable—editorial efficiency, reputa- 
tion for fairness, guarantee of advertising, right subscription methods 
and many other things, among them the fact that its circulation is 
located right. It covers well Mr. Kate’s best territory—the poultry belt, 
which, by the way, is synonymous with the “corn belt.” While poultry 
in past years has been produced most largely in the East, energetic 
livestock farmers of the West have now taken over the business, as it 
fits in with their animal husbandry activities. 

Other advertisers in various lines are using Successful Farming 
as the backbone of their campaigns, and with large copy are concen- 
trating on the states where sales are most readily made. 

For the guidance of advertisers who want facts accurately and 
graphically presented, we have compiled a series of Definite Data 
Maps. One of these maps is shown below. It gives accurate informa- 
tion on the location of poultry by states. The complete set contains 74 
maps and is a thorough analysis of the buying power of the American 
Farmer, and the best methods to reach him. 

Our supply of sets is exhausted but our solicitor will be glad to 
loan you an office set. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful @B Farming 


Member A. B. C. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Covers the Great Wealth-producing Heart of the Country 
ising Building 1 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
pa, Mer. A. H. Billingslea, Mgr. 
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A Definite Data Map showing location of poultry production by states 
One dot equals $10,000 in value. 
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brings to this organization an advertising 
sales ability based on many large successes. 

We are glad to offer to our clients the 
definite value of Mr. Naylor’s co-operation. 
He has broad, sound ideas that sell mer- 
chandise; he is a proved authority on good 
advertising illustration. 

Mr. Naylor was formerly associated with 
J. Horace McFarland Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
Eugene McGuckin Co., Philadelphia, and 
Woodward and Tiernan, St. Louis. 


CHARLES DANIEL 
cS aaa 


CAdsertising CMlustrations 


MONROE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 























Coaching Salesmen to Combine 
Collections with Sales 


llow a Baking Company Co-ordinates the Efforts of the Credit and the 
Sales Departments 


By Elmer L. Cline 


Sales and Advertising Manager, Taggart Baking Company, Indianapolis 


NE of our salesmen had on 
his territory an old account 
that had been outstanding more 
than a year. He was a good sales- 
man, and the sight of this un- 
paid account on his monthly credit 
reports stuck out like a sore 
thumb. First, because for a year 
he had been unable to_ sell this 
concern anything, because of 
the unpaid bills. Second, to keep 
his record clean he felt that he 
must get it charged off the book 
in justice to himself,—and about 
the only way out seemed to be to 
collect the money. 
This man did not let himself de- 
velop a headache over the account, 
however. While he was a mem- 


ber of the sales department, he 
remembered that our firm has a 
credit department that is there 
just as much to help him as any- 
thing else, and which is versed in 
the diplomatic handling of credits 


and collections. Accordingly he 
put his head together with the 
credit manager, as our salesmen 
are encouraged to do in search of 
suggestions and advice. Together 
they sized up the situation, and 
figured on ways of meeting it. 
The credit man found that the 
salesman had his Saturday after- 
noons free. Why not put in this 
spare time, he suggested, by visit- 
ing the dealer and laying the mat- 
ter before him frankly? Take the 
whole afternoon, if necessary. 
Explain to the retailer just what 
this unpaid account means to his 
business standing. Make him a 
proposition that he pay something 
m account, say $5 a week, until it 
vas wiped out. 

The salesman acted on this sug- 
‘estion, Instead of overwhelm- 
ng the dealer with a full state- 
ment of his entire indebtedness at 
mee, he suggested that the dealer 
ay off the account in weekly in- 
talments. The first 


Saturday 
1 


afternoon he called, he returned 
with a five-dollar bill, and, with 
one hiatus, the payments contin- 
ued on a weekly basis until the 
slate was cleaned up. 

This story is told here to em- 
phasize the results we are obtain- 
ing in educating our salesmen to 
the fact that the whole organiza- 
tion stands back of them, and to 
encourage them to co-operate with 
the various departments in mak- 
ing their sales efforts more effi- 
cient. “Selling the salesmen” is a 
common expression around our 
office, and by it we mean just what 
we say. We have practiced for 
several years the policy of giving 
every new idea or plan to our 
salesmen in a finished and com- 
plete form. We try to present it to 
them in a graphic, comprehensive 
way, with every detail worked out 
as far as possible. We feel that 
we must make them understand it, 
and believe in it, and enthuse over 
it, just as we will expect them to 
make their customers understand, 
believe and enthuse to the point 
of giving an order. This is what 
we mean by “Selling the Sales- 
men,” and our continued effort is 
to keep them sold by constantly 
co-operating and working with 
them. To secure such co-opera- 
tion from them, we do not want 
them simply to agree with us that 
an idea is good, but we want 
them to fight for it as something 
of their own. 


BEARING OF COLLECTIONS ON SALES 


In our selling plan there are 
these three links: 

1. Advertising. 

2. Salesmen. 

3. Credits and Collections. 

In planning our sales promotion 
work, we do not divorce our ad- 
vertising, selling and credits. We 
call the triple combination under 
the single head of a sales cam- 
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paign. This puts the responsi- 
bility of its success immediately 
upon the shoulders of our sales- 
men. We show them that, to suc- 
ceed, our sales campaign rests not 
only with the salesman’s individ- 
ual efforts in securing orders, but 
also upon the advertising which 
we do to help him make the sale. 
And then we emphasize the third 
and all-important feature in 
rounding out the complete cycle 
of the sale—that of getting the 
money, which is the real object 
of the first two-thirds of the sales 
plan. To make the plan a suc- 
cess as a whole, we impress on 
them the necessity of their best 
co-operation in cementing these 
three factors into a telling sales 
campaign. 

To this end we aim to gain and 
retain the confidence of our sales- 
men by practicing what we preach. 
We carry out this idea of co-oper- 
ation and enthusiasm in our inner 
office organization. The men in 
the credit and sales departments 
pull together. Everyone is as 
keen after sales as he is after col- 
lections and our advertising, and 
so around. We all have before 
us constantly the one thought of 
selling our men the “Taggart 
Idea.” To imbue the men with 
this spirit requires a_ certain 
amount of educational work, and 
in presenting them with new ideas, 
we try to impress them with the 
reasons back of the ideas. 

For instance, we have accom- 
plished splendid results through 
sales contests. These contests are 
planned with the idea of bringing 
the salesmen closer to the various 
departments with which they are 
associated. They are carried out 
on a point basis, pertinent sugges- 
tions about our advertising, sell- 
ing and credits and pointers on 
securing credit information and 
prompt collections counting as im- 
portant point earners. 

These contests are valuable in 
getting the salesmen to think 
about their work and anxious to 


get every ounce of co-operation | 


they can. 

By one of these contests last 
year we developed some surpris- 
ingly good collectors among our 
aaeen, A feature of this con- 


test was the rule that 100 pointy 
would be added each week to the 
score of the man with the lowest 
percentage of outstanding ac- 
counts in proportion to sales, 
This put the men on their mettle, 
and eager to keep all their ac- 
counts paid up to date, and anx- 
ious to secure every bit of co- 
operation they could: get from tlie 
credit department. We grouped 
the men by pairs to tune up their 
sporting blood when they were 
running close together, and each 
was trying to hold the lead or take 
it away from one another. 


CREDIT MAN GOES OUT WITH SALE5- 
MEN 


In one of the meetings the 
credit manager announced that he 
would be glad to go out with ary 
salesman and assist him on the 
firing line. A number of them took 
advantage of his offer, and it 
proved a more effective way of 
enlisting their co-operation than 
if he had accompanied them on 
his own invitation. 

This sort of co-operation proved 
very valuable, not only because 
it made the men eager to keep all 
their accounts collected up to 
date, but during the contest we 
cleaned up a number of old dead 
ones that had been all but charged 
off the books. 

We are constantly carrying out 
this educational work in our regu- 
lar sales meetings, in which dis- 
cussions about credits and collec- 
tions always play an important 
part. Not only. do we have talks 
by the credit manager on vari- 
ous phases of the credit problem, 
but the salesmen themselves tell 
their own experiences in cleaning 
up old accounts, and of what as- 
sistance the credit department 
has been to them. For example, 
in one of these meetings a sales- 
man related the following in- 


stance. 

“X & Y, the best account I had 
in Hopeville, that is, the best ac- 
count in point of volume of busi- 
ness they gave me, had always 
been a source of annoyance to the 
credit department and a bughear 
to myself, because they would al- 
low their account to run from 
sixty to ninety days past due. 
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PHILADELP cy E 


HE Workshop of the World” 

and “The City of Homes” 

sends you its greetings and 
a hearty “Come to Philadelphia.” 





We want to entertain you in the 
first workshop of its kind ever erected 
in America—a building devoted ex- 
clusively to publishing daily news- 
papers—the Public Ledger Building. 


And the workshops of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, Stetson 
Hat Factories, Baldwin’s Locomotive 
Works and Cramps’ extensive ship- 
yards, are anxious to receive you. 
Even William Penn, from his statue 
on high, will welcome you as you 
enter our city. 
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PUBLIC 2f#829 LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Member A. B.C. 
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The First Three Months 
1916 vs. 1915 


The following figures show the /ncreases and Decreas«s 
in Display Advertising published by the Cleveland 
newspapers for Cleveland Merchants during January, 
February, and March 1916, as compared with the same 
three months in 1915. 


EVENING NEWSPAPERS 
GAINED 


The News . . . 141,022 linesor 18% 
The other Evening Newspaper 115,122 linesor 9% 


MORNING NEWSPAPERS 
GAINED 














The Leader .. 23,548 linesor 7% 
LOST 


The other Morning Newspaper 73,878 lines or 10% 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
GAINED 


The Leader . . 52,948 linesor 17% 
LOST 


The other Sunday Newspaper 16,254 linesor 3% 


In consideration of the fact that there were 29 days in February this year and 
only 28 days _ ear—and in justice to the Morning Newspapers, the above figures 
include on ays for February this year vs. 28 days fast year. However, on 
the extra ? Hage this year, Tuesday, February 29, as compared with the same day, 
Tuesday, March 2—last year, the Cleveland Newspapers made the following 
Increases or Decreases in Local Display Advertising for Cleveland Merchants. New 
gained 2716 lines—the other evening paper gained 1260 lines—Leader gained 616 
lines—the other morning newspaper lost 266 lines. 


Member of the A. B. C. 


The Cleveland Leader “*on:0"” The Cleveland News 


Foreign Advertising 250 FIFTH AVENUE 
Representative Inc. NEW YORK 


Mallers Building, Chicagé, Ill. Kresge Building, Detroit. 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mas: 
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Whenever I was finally pressed 
to the point of presenting my 
statement, it was always of such 
size that it invariably caused X 
to rave. Never after making a 
collection could I get another 
order. 

“To keep my sales up, I always 
avoided collecting until told un- 
mistakably by the credit depart- 
ment that the account must be 
paid, and the regular omission of 
the order on pay day was never 
overlooked by the sales manager. 
As this was my best buyer in 
town I found myself dreading to 
call on them, for it might mean 
turning down the order and losing 
the account if I failed to collect, 
and if I did collect I could expect 
no order. 

“At a joint session between the 
credit manager, sales manager 
and myself, following one of these 
pay days with no order it was de- 
termined that I should go in with 
a stiff upper lip and accept no 
more business from this firm un- 
less the account was paid right up 
to date. ‘Money First’? was my 
slogan, and to my surprise, on my 
following trip when I presented 
X my statement in a way that I 
felt showed him that I expected 
the money, before saying a word 
about taking an order, it must 
have looked so small to him, as 
compared with what he was ac- 
customed to paying me, that he 
brought out his wallet and paid 
me in gash, and turning to his 
stock gave me one of the largest 
orders that I have ever shipped 
to his store. 

“That certainly taught me a les- 
son, that put bone in. my spine, 
and I will tell you, boys, it was 
easier next time, and has never 
been hard since, and if you want 
more business out of your pres- 
ent customers, never let them get 
in on you or the house. X & Y 
are buying more of me to-day 
than they ever did before, and I 
know I am getting some of the 
business that was going to the 
other fellow.” 

Experience talks such as this one 
always have an unusually stimula- 
tive effect on the men. 

Besides these regular staff 
meetings, in the general letters 


going out to salesmen we are con- 
tinually coaching them in the sa- 
lient features of credits and col- 
lections as a part of good sales- 
manship. Here, for instance, are 
sample paragraphs from such let- 
ters: 

“CoLtectors: Watch your col- 
lections closely. Do not miss get- 
ting the money whenever you can, 
and especially when it is due. 


“The salesman who cannot col- 
lect the money is as bad as the 
salesman who can not get the or- 
ders. Let’s keep our collections 
up close. . 

* * * 

“Crepir Carps: We want to 
caution you about making out 
your credit cards. Do not get 
over-enthusiastic and boost the 
stock of a man’s store because he 
has given you an.order. Be very 
careful in determining the value 
of a man’s stock and his general 
¢onditions. Size up the situation 
and make out a notation when you 
are in his store. Do not rely 
upon your memory and leave 
these cards to be made out in 
the evening. Very often the re- 
ports that come in on the credit 
cards from the salesmen, and the 
references which we run down 
on these new accounts are so vast- 
ly different that we often feel 
that we are running a pretty stiff 
risk in making shipments; not so 
much because the man is not 
good, but because there seems to 
be such a wide range of differ- 
ence as to his stock, responsibility, 
etc. 

* * * 

“It’s better to miss a train than 

a collection.” 
* * 

“The qualifications of good 
salesmanship consist not only in 
getting orders, but getting busi- 
ness: and business means selling 
goods and getting the money for 
them. We cannot impress too 
strongly the importance of watch- 
ing your collections.” 

We try at all times, as I have 
said already, to make the sales- 
men a part of our organization. 
And to show the extent of the 
co-operation our efforts are suc- 
ceeding in getting from our men 
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in credit matters, let me quote 
extracts from letters sent in by 
the salesmen on the road: 

“The account of X at Blank- 
town has just come to my atten- 
tion. Suggest for ‘safety’s sake,’ 
go for him strong. He is in very 
bad shape.” 

ae. sate 

“With to-day’s collections I am 
sending check from X & Y of 
Blanktown. I am skeptical of it. 


If it is returned, bluff him strong 

and ask him for other bills he 

has not paid.” 
* 


. 


“Please advise me as to the 
credit rating of the following pro- 
spective customers, whom I ex- 
pect to call upon Monday next.” 

* * & 

“Will you write the following 
customers, whose accounts I note 
from my ledger are past due? 
Mail these letters so they will ar- 
rive the day previous to my call- 
ing on them, and make it plain 
and emphatic that these accounts 
must be paid on my next visit. 
You also might suggest what the 
neglect of their accounts means 
to their credit standing, etc. I 
want to get the money when I see 
them again, and believe a letter 
of this kind preceding me will help 
some.” 

We have linked up our salesmen 
and dealers through the medium 
of our house organ, “Sales Force.” 
In this we take up directly with 
the dealers subjects that are of 
common interest not only to the 
dealer, but the salesmen; the ad- 
vantages of cash business, of good 
credit standing, etc. We-are con- 
stantly expanding along the idea 
of greater knowledge and closer 
co-operation with the salesmen and 
the various departments that go 
to make up their work. And the 
more we expand, the more the 
business grows. We are a great 
deal like the old story of the 
Western farmer who said: “I 
buy land to raise corn, to feed 
pigs, to sell, to buy more land, to 
raise more corn, to feed more 
pigs, to ” go as far as you 
like: it is an unending circle of 
ever-increasing dimensions and 
each operation is essential to the 
other. 


Many a good salesman is spoiled 
and can kill a territory for collec- 
tions and credit for the lack of 
co-operation from those to whori 
he is responsible; the sales man- 
ager and the credit manager. 
Sometimes it is through indiffer 
ence or lack of nerve, but mor 
often it is through ignorance, and 
the too common impression thai 
an order from a dead beat is o! 
some value to the house or credi 
to himself. Salesmen must no‘ 
only be told, but they must be 
taught to realize, that prompt col- 
lections mean more business; tha‘ 
goods not paid for are only half 
sold, and that the credit depart- 
ment is not a destructive, but a 
constructive factor in sales. pro- 
motion. 


Tilefish Industry Booming 

As an indication of the result of the 
United States Government’s tilefish pub 
licity, which was the subject of an 
article in the March 23d issue of 
Printers’ Ink, it is interesting to read 
of the new gains in the industry, as 
noted in Commerce Reports. 

“During the month of March,” it is 
stated, “there were landed in New York 
by sixteen vessels thirty-nine fares of 
tilefish, aggregating 615,000 pounds. 
This is an increase of about 80 per cent 
over the landings in February, and the 
number of vessels engaged in the fish- 
ery more than doubled.’ In addition, 
about 10,000 pounds of tilefish were 
landed by three smacks at Atlantic City, 
and it is stated that probably a regular 
fishery for this species will be estab- 
lished at that place. 

“A prominent retail dealer in Wash- 
ington states that his market is selling 
about a ton of tilefish each week, and 
about 100 barrels a week are being sold 
in Baltimore. One retailer in Boston 
and another in Ithaca have volunteered 
statements that they sell more tilefish 
than all other kinds of fish combined. 
It is understood that New York deal- 
ers are now shipping tilefish as far 
south as Atlanta, Ga., and that consid- 
erable consumption is being established 
in the Middle West. 

“During the early part of March 
weather conditions interfered with the 
fishery, and the price received by the 
fishermen rose in one instance to ten 
cents per pound; but in three days at 
the end of the month about 240,000 
pounds were landed, and the price was 
reduced to about five cents.” 


R. H. Crooker Goes with 
Chalmers 


R. H. Crooker, for the past two years 
advertising manager of the R Mo- 
tor Car Company, has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager of the 


' Chalmers Motor Company, 
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(Motor truck carrying a_ freight-car-and-a-half 
load of barrels—from Leslie’s Motor Department.) 


It is only natural that Leslie’s should be 
carrying more motor truck advertising than any 


other periodical of over 100,000 circulation. 


For the kind of men who pay us over $2,100,000 a 
year for Leslie’s itself are ideal motor truck pros- 
pects. Why, 110,000 of them are officers of substan- 
tial businesses rated in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s! 


(By actual count of our entire subscription list of 390,000—not in- 
cluding newsstand sales.) 


Perhaps you sell something that men like these 
buy—officially or personally; or that their families 
buy. 


Total advertising gain January 1915 through March 1916—105,000 lines. 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 


Mhistrated Weekly Newspaper 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Boston New York - Chicago 
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Our experience is 
that a man does not 


BACKING UP buy fine stationery first 
YOUR and then afterwards 


determine what good 
SALESMAN reasons he had for his 
action. 

With this experience 
in mind we first offe: 
you sound reasons ani 
valuable information 
for the improvement 

of your business letter, 

especially those that 

ring the door-bells for 
your salesmen. In this booklet, “Backing Up Your 
Salesman,” not a word is said about Old Hamp- 
shire Bond directly, because a full realization of the 
value of fine business stationery brings you logically 
to the examination of Old Hampshire Bond. 


Old Haranshire Goud 














On your request, we will send this informative 
booklet, free and without imposing the slightest obli- 
gation. If you are also interested in Old Hampshire 
Bond, we will include a portfolio of specimen sheets. 








HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively. 





The Justification of Co 
fulness” 


How Certain National Advertisers Find Value in 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


[* you are an ordinarily mod- 
est person, with the ordinary 
man’s horror of direct personal 
publicity, then you know the pan- 
icky sensation of being singled 
out in an audience to be the tar- 
get for the speaker’s accusing 
finger and eye, or the butt of the 
comedian’s quips. 

A recent full-page magazine ad- 
vertisement recalls this species of 
personal torture to the writer’s 
mind. That is the advertisement 
of an insurance company, showing 
seven men and singling out by an 
art effect the best average type 
of the lot, logically to be con- 
strued by the reader as himself. 
That’s who the writer’s vanity 
took this man to be, and that’s 
doubtless the way the insurance 
company intended he should fig- 
ure. So he felt this dire threat 
to be aimed directly at his head. 

“Will it be you?” shouts this 
ad, its finger figuratively pound- 
ing the ait in a fine frenzy of 
warning to the now thoroughly 
frightened reader. “One of those 
seven men will be killed or hurt 
this year.” 

That ad was built to stir up in 
its every-reader the primary pas- 
sion of fear. So well did it suc- 
ceed that the first man sounded 
casually on the subject confesses 
that -he obeyed the impulse stimu- 
lated and mailed the coupon ad- 
hering thereto to the company. 

-Not yet gone are the good old 
days of copy “frightfulness’— 
the yellow journalism of adver- 
tising. Rather, sensational adver- 
tising copy seems just now tobe 
enjoying its heyday. A casual 
survey of some recent advertising 
copy shows that there are big na- 
tional advertisers who still figure 
that it’s healthier to. lay open the 
wound to the light and air, than 
to sew it up and glose over the 
germs of the-ugly truth. For 
there are now, as always, cases 


where the truth does shock—yet 


where a namby-pamby handling of 
the facts would-be bound to miss 
fire. 

Four years ago the usual flood 
of Sunday night items was pour- 
ing into the New York newspa- 
paper offices, to be collated under 
a single head as the regular Mon- 
day morning story of the custom- 
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YOU CAN’T DUCK THIS WITHOUT A SECOND 


ary week-end crop of motor acci- 
dents. And how many thousands 
of newspaper readers will not 
confess that they scan these week- 
ly calamity features for names of 
relatives and friends as regularly 
as they do the obituary columns? 
Ask the next man or woman you 
meet. 

This particular week-end pro- 
duced four more than usually bad 
accidents. within a_ three-hours’ 
ride from New York City, all due 
to skidding machines; one in Man- 
hattan, one in New Jersey, one on 
Long Island, and the. fourth a 
Hartford, Conn. , 
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_ The latter accident was pecu- 
liar in that it was the first day 
the owner had taken out his new 
car alone, and in it he was killed 
and members of his family se- 
verely injured. He had finished 
his lessons with the demonstrator 
the day before, and on Sunday 
the family started off on ‘their 
first ride in the new car. A 
shower came up; result, a slimy 
road, an entirely unforeseen 
emergency not covered in the nov- 
ice’s instructions. The car skidded 
and turned turtle with the conse- 
quences as stated above. 

The American Chain Company, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., maker of 
Weed tire chains, decided to use 
these accidents to advertise their 
moral quickly. When these adver- 
tisements first appeared in the 
New York newspapers, they 
aroused a veritable shriek of pro- 
test, especially from automobile 
manufacturers and dealers. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” was the 
sense of this company’s reply. 
“You may try to muzzle the truth 
in advertising, but you can’t muz- 
zle the news columns. They’re 
going to print the facts in all their 
ugliness so long as motor acci- 
dents happen. It will be the func- 
tion of our advertising to offset 
this bad impression. What we in- 
tend to do is to show the public 
that motoring is not at all a dan- 
gerous sport if proper precau- 
tions are observed. If the auto- 
mobile novice doesn’t know what 
is the result of loss of traction 
on slippery pavements, then the 
sooner he is taught what it means, 
and how simply it can be avoided, 
the better it will be for the auto- 
mobile business as a whole.” 


WHEN PERILOUS POSITION MUST BE 
SHOWN FORCIBLY 


In selling certain commodities 
you’ve got to single out your man 
by main force, as it were, and 
back him up against the wall un- 
til he’s ready to listen to reason. 
Call it calamity-howling, if you 
will. If there’s one failing in hu- 


man nature more prominent than . 


another, it is the habit of pro- 
crastination, the ever-present read- 
iness to shove off the evil day; an 
ostrich policy of shutting the eyes 


to the chance of danger, however 
imminent. Therefore, in. adver- 
tising such commodities as these 
tire chains, or life, accident, fire 
and all other forms of insurance, 
firearms, and other things de- 
signed to forestall the evil results 
of unpreparedness against danger, 
the problem is ever-present, and is 
being met quite adequately in a 
copy way, to take by storm the 
reader’s attention by forcing on 
him the mental vision of himself 
in situations of peril. 

On that basis, with but few de- 
viations, the copy for tire chains 
has enlarged ever since. The 
company might have advertised in 
somewhat the following manner, 
and thus have avoided the criti- 
cism of sensationalism. It could 
show a pretty picture of a woman 
driving her family under a bright, 
serene sky, with no hint of hov- 
ering calamity or unpleasant 
eventualities. The copy, clad in 
velvet, could be made to read in 
this wise, with a nice, gentle dis- 
play heading like, “Isn’t It Nice to 
Feel They’re Safe?” (Body) : “The 
sky is cloudless—the going per- 
fect. But look! What’s that on 
the horizon? A_ thunder-head! 
Now’s the time you’re glad you 
provided those tire chains in the 
locker—bound to be sorry if you 
haven’t.” 

Well, that can’t hurt anybody’s 
feelings. There’s nothing horri- 
ble about that. But personally, if 
you have ever experienced that 
moment on slippery asphalt when 
the car’s rear wheels lose all re- 
lation to earthly things and you 
loop-the-loop laterally once or 
twice so fast you barely know 
whether to shake yourself to find 
if you’re on top or the car is, 
when it’s all over—then you'll be 
bound to notice and repeat again 
in your mind the horror of that 
moment whenever you see such an 
ad as this one, which actually ap- 
peared, or experience the same 
sensation if you never have lived 
through it. , 

This ad shows the head and 
shoulders of a man, gripping a 
steering wheel, the face contorted 
in an exauisite passion of fear— 
the eyes fairly bulging from their 
sockets (see accompanying cut). 
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: a 
The POWER of the picture consists in this, that it 
speaks winsomely, unmistakably, succinctly and ever- 
lastingly. Memory will carry it after the eyes turn to 
other sights. Once a picture is hung up within the 
mind no might on earth can turn that picture to the 


wall. It talks by day and night. Its voice sings 
through the chambers of the soul.—(N. Y. American) 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 


NEW YORK STUDIOS CHICAGO STUDIOS 
25 East 26th Street 220 So. State Street 
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The circulation of the 


Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


has now passed four hundred thousand 
copies a day 


Net paid daily average for March 


408,070 i; 


These were distributed: 
In the City of Philadelphia and Camden, 308,987 
In the Suburban District (within 40 miles) 64,474 
Outside Suburban District 34,609 


Less than 6000 copies of. The Bulletin are 
sold beyond 100 miles of Philadelphia 408,070 


(Net paid circulation for March, 1915: 353,855 copies a day) 


ORE than a mil- Among the towns included 
lion and a quarter im the Suburban and peny 
Districts are: 





people residing in 408,070 
homes, in which The Phila- Bethan, pe Warne, Pa, 
delphia Bulletin is read each Carille, Pa. Wilkesoarn > 
day, comprise the great ma- Aste Ag 
jority of the entire popula- ne rhea town. 4 
tion of Philadelphia and . ao “3. 
suburbs — representing the / Pag 
third largest market in the 

i 25 Lancaster, Pa. 
United States. a ~ 

Lae, ie 
; ; Lebanon, P. 

: OU can deliver your selling Mahanoy ‘Clty, Pa. 

message to nearly every sete. Fa » 

home in and around Phila- jew hong ud 


delphia through The Bulletin at Norristown, Pa. 


one cost. You can reach the a, Pa. 

greatest number of possible con- Pottevilie. hg Del. 
sumers in this market each day Quakertown, Pa. Wiminston Del. 
in the one newspaper which is Reading, Pa. d. 
read in nearly every Philadelphia ee he. Contervil Ma. 


Easton, . 
home. Sunbury, Pa. Salisbury, Md. 


The Bulletin circulation figures are net; all damaged, unsold, 
free and returned copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN 
Publisher 


Philadelphia, April 5, 1916 
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{he background is gray, with a 
phantom drawing of the same 
inan in an exactly similar position 
at the wheel of a machine which 
has . skidded until the rear-left 
wheel has crumpled under against 
the curb, Two women in the ton- 
neau are on the point of being 
spilled out onto the sidewalk. 
Reads the heading, outlined in 
quavery lines: 
“When you feel yourself going” 
‘When you feel your car skid 
that. feeling of utter helplessness 
with its attendant fear of disas- 
trous consequences—it will be too 
late to do anything, except pray.” 
Well, the only time the writer 


you feel your car skid—that feeling of utter 
attendant desastrous 


fear of 


fri: 
HA 
f 


i 


ft 











REALISM WITH A HOOK IN IT 


has ever heard a certain man 
pray was under exactly similar 
‘ircumstances. 

This ad is one of the most grip- 
pingly “frightful” of the whole 
series this company has run. A 
brief mention of some others will 
demonstrate the characteristic 
method they have used to sound 
that most primary of man’s pas- 
sions—fear, There is one show- 
ing the rear head view of a man 
at a wheel, presumably yourself, 
while ahead at a bend of the slip- 
pery road is the shadow drawing 
of a car and its trail as it skidded 
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sideways and smashed against a 
rock. 

“A vision of your car,” reads 
the copy. “Smashed on the slip- 
pery road ahead—picture of your 
car smashed against a rock.” 

Pathos is also enlisted to tell 
this company’s story: 

“Why doesn’t daddy come 
home?” is the heading of such an 
ad, showing a child in its night- 
dress at its mother’s knee. The 
mother is sitting at a window, 
drawing back the curtain as if to 
look out. A clock in front of 
her registers eight o’clock. In 
phantom above appears the reason 
for .“daddy’s” absence. The rear 
wheels of his car have skidded 
against the curb, and the rest of 
the story is left to your imagjna- 
tion. 


CHANGES OF POLICY IN 
ADVERTISING 


Oddly as it may appear the ma- 
jority of this sort of copy seems 
to come out of New England, the 
reputed bed of conservatism, and 
home of horror against things 
sensational. Take some of the 
insurance copy as an example. 
Now, insurance advertising was 
not always militant. In fact, it is 
only comparatively recently that 
insurance companies, with a not- 
able exception, . have advertised 
any to speak of. Only six years 
ago the manager of the publicity 
department of a big Massachusetts 
life insurance company in review- 
ing his company’s advertising pol- 
icy set forth these facts. Their 
principal method of reaching the 
public in print was by means of 
“the card, or small flyer, slipped 
into the genera! mail, stating a 
financial fact or bearing an insur- 
ance suggestion; the follow-up 
letter; the illustrated blank in 
which are entered the various fig- 
ures of a policy; the calendar; 
blotters, desk pad; the house- 
organ or company paper; the 
small specialty; the annual state- 
ment book which tells of the pre- 
vious year’s operations, and de- 
tails the financial strength of the 
company ; and chiefest of all is the 
line of booklets, some of which 
are devoted to an analysis of pol- 
icy provisions, and others of 


INSURANCE 
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which are designed to arouse in- 
terest in and excite a desire for the 
several plans of insurance which 
the policies carry into effect.” 

Now that’s a. good, dignified 
statement, with a certain smack 
of the company’s legal depart- 
mental phraseology as well, of the 
way such companies as adver- 
tised—and as many of them now 
advertise—followed in those days. 
Note especially that formal line 
about booklets “designed to arouse 
interest in and excite a desire for” 
getting insured. And these book- 
lets were either sent out to “a se- 


The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, Harttord, veep 
Pease sand patticalans in vegend te Avcidest inewrnmee, My name, aeons and 


0 borth are writin below 





WHILE TREATED GENTLY, THIS MADE A 
WOMAN CRY 


lected list of names” to prepare 
the way for the agent, or given 
to the agent, as a rule the repre- 
sentative of several different 
companies, to distribute as he saw 
fit, along with tons of miscella- 
neous literature provided by these 
other companies. Where on the 
face of it does there appear an ef- 
fectual effort to “excite” a general 
recognition by the masses of the 
populace of the necessity of in- 
surance? Those words “a selected 


list” undoubtedly cover a class of: 


prospects financially responsible, 
the so-called respectable classes, 
and the first to appreciate without 


need of education the advantages 
of being insured. 

No later than 1914 the assistant 
general manager of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
speaking on the needs of advertis- 
ing insurance adequately, spoke of 
its possibilities for decreasing the 
amount of preliminary educational 
work agents find it necessary to 
do in selling prospects on insur- 
ance. According to him insurance 
advertising had suffered because 
insurance men had been reluctant 
to let advertising men handle so 
technical a subject. They had, 
therefore, written it themselves, 
with “the usual result—they failed 
to make allowance for public in- 
difference to what is intensely in- 
teresting to them, and made their 
copy so dreary or so ineffective 
that they speedily decided ‘adver- 
tising does not pay.’” 


INSURANCE MAN’S TALK IS FUNDA- 
MENTALLY CALAMITY 


Not so fast. Out of rock- 
bound, staid New England, sev- 
eral years prior to this very truth- 
ful statement of conditions, was 
coming some national advertising 
copy that was fast getting to the 
big point. Doubtless the average 
man vaguely realizes the impor- 
tance of insurance to himself in 
one or several of its manifold 
forms. But again up crops the 
ostrich policy of blindfolding his 
eyes to possible immediate dan- 


ger. 

“What is below the surface of 
the good, tactful insurance sales- 
man’s talk?” remarked an insur- 
ance advertising expert in discuss- 
ing the subject of advertising this 
commodity. “At the rock-bottom 
of all he’s saying so well and so 
gently is the subtle implication of 
—? Calamity, if you will call it 
that 

That’ s the biggest club the agent 
has in approaching his prospects 
—what he has to enforce as 
smoothly or as crudely as he will 
to insinuate it into the prospect’s 
mind. And so that’s how some 
of the Hartford insurance com- 
panies came to figure that adver- 
tising could do much of this pre- 
liminary frightening, as it were, 
if properly handled. 
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John Howard, Supt. Motive Power, N, * 
Y. City; A. I Fries, Ass’t Supt. Motive 
Power, Depew, N.Y C. H. Hoga: 
Ass’t Supt, Motive Power, Albany, N, 


Our Subscribers? 


This leather covered “Black Book” contains a list of all paid sub- 
scribers to the Railway Mechanical Engineer, arranged alphabetically 
by railways—exceptionally easy for an advertiser to refer to any rail- 
way with which he is familiar and at a glance determine whether or 
not the officers with whom he deals subscribe for the paper. 


Besides, the Audit Bureau of Circulations will verify what the 
book says. 


Moreover, we are preparing a list of like nature covering the sub- 
scribers to the Monthly Engineering and Maint e of Way 
Edition of the Railway Age Gazette only. 





And in due course we shall compile similar lists for our other three 
papers—Railway Age Gazette (Weekly); Railwoy Signal Engineer 
(Monthly); and Railway Electrical Engineer (Monthly). In the 
meantime, if you want to know who subscribe to these publications, we 
will find a way to tell you without insisting that you visit our office. 


“Circulation Books Open for Inspection” is an easy way out; because 
the publisher knows from experience that even advertisers who live 
within a stone’s throw of this office are reluctant to take advantage of 
any offer of that sort. For our part, we want advertisers to know 

. exactly who subscribe for our several publications, and how many; 
hence our willingness to carry the mountain to Mohammed. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


All the Simmons-Boardman Publications-RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE, 

RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER, RAILWAY SIGNAL 

ENGINEER, RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEER—are Members 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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THE OTHER’S 


AGAZINE 


June Bride’s Number 


For June, Mother’s Magazine will take very special cog- 
nizance of this month of Brides and Roses. Not only will 
we endeavor to supply practical suggestions to our mother- 
readers, on whose shoulders usually rest the responsibilities 
for the many details of the wedding itself, but also very 
helpful hints will be dropped and plans discussed for the 
benefit of the “newly-weds” in establishing and managing 
their own home. We realize that this treatment of the 
subject is from a rather prosaic angle, but nevertheless 
vitally essential to the happiness and content of the new 
home. We promise not to be so practical as.to destroy 
romance, but rather to indicate how to be sufficiently prac- 
tical to make romance endure. We have enjoyed gathering 
the material for our June Bride’s Number; we are confident 
our subscribers will enjoy reading it. 


The advertising possibilities and advantages of this issue 
are obvious. Many shrewd advertisers have already given 
recognition by definite orders for liberal space. 


Final forms close in Elgin, April 20th 


THE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE 


Westey E. FarMiLoz, Advertising Manager. 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


CHAS. W. YATES W. J. MACDONALD SAM DENNIS 
5204 Metropolitan Tower 1029 People’s Gas Bidg. 402 Globe-Democrat Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Now, not all of the Hartford 
companies’ advertising, samples of 
which we will cite, has employed 
‘frightfulness” exclusively. They 
have also used news and general 
interest material available, to have 
overlooked which would have 
been almost throwing away money. 
For example, there was the ad 
displaying the policy written in 
1861 by the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ince Company on Lincoln’s house 
n Springfield, Ill., just before he 
eft for his first inauguration as 
President. Then there was the 
policy on Gen. Robert E. Lee’s 
home, Arlington, which was also 
interesting as advertising copy. 
Again, was the check paid by the 
Travelers, said to be the largest 
claim ever paid on an accident 
policy, on the life of the late 
John M. Carrere, the New York 
architect, who was killed in a tax- 
icab accident in New York City. 

But in the main the advertising 
of such companies as the Aetna 
and the Travelers, if not always 
actually sensational, at least works 


along the lines of the clever agent, 
employing a more or less direct 
implication of calamity. 


GRIPPING COPY, THIS 


One of these advertisements 
was so powerful that the former 
president of one of New Eng- 
land’s largest industrial corpora- 
tions remarked of it to the com- 
pany’s president as the most grip- 
ping ad he had ever seen or read. 
He based his judgment, not mere- 
ly as it affected himself, but be- 
cause his wife had wept on read- 
ing it. It was really a very sim- 
ple ad, and its strength doubtless 
lies in this very simplicity. It was 
a full-page half-tone of a mother, 
standing pensively with two chil- 
dren at either side. In a circular 
vision effect before her shows 
clearly the picture of an actual 
train wreck, the coaches lying 
stretched on their sides across the 
tracks. Such little text as appears 
states simply: 

“Their remembrance of the ac- 
cident would have been sadder 
still, had he not had an accident 
policy in The Travelers.” 

In fact, as has been mentioned, 
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the calamity is quite as often ‘sug- 
gested through implication as it is 
directly pictured. An ad of this 
sort is one headed “Anxious Mo- 
ments,” showing a woman stand- 
ing by a door in the candlelight, 
evidently waiting for someone. 
Says the copy: “Waiting at the 
door for a husband who must 
spend his day amid innumerable 
chances of accident has its anx- 
ious moments. What is to be- 
come of the family if the bread- 
winner does not come home?” 
Again the illustration may be ac- 
tually cheerful, as is the case with 








“you NEXT?” IS THE SUGGESTION 


another of the Travelers’ ads— 
“The Bread and Butter Question.” 
This shows a woman in mourning 
feeding two babies, and is aimed 
to emphasize the fact that, sad as 
death may be, it has its mitigating 
circumstances if the dependent 
ones are assured of support. For 
in buying insurance, or safety, 
women, however much they may 
dread to face or bring up the is- 
sue, as in most other commodities, 
have an equal, if not greater, in- 
terest as men. 

However, there is quite as much 
insurance copy that is more frank- 
ly sensational and calculated to 
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bring home the point on the dou- 
ble-quick. 

“Was it insured?” is anad of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, showing firemen playing a 
stream on a building ruined by 
fire, and crystallizing the first 
most natural question that arises 
in most minds at a fire. 

“What's the matter?” is the 
headline of another ad of the 
Travelers, showing a photograph 
of a street accident with the rap- 
idly gathering bodyguard of the 
morbid. “Somebody hurt,” con- 
tinues the copy, emphasizing in 
the reader’s mind the natural 
question, “Who?” Perhaps you, 
next, is the thought. 

“Put yourself in his place,” 
hints another fire insurance ad, 
showing the supposititious owner 
reviewing the remains of his 
burning plant. 

“Living it over again,” is a sick- 
room scene by the Weed chain 
people in which the patient re- 
_views in vision the accident that 
put him in bed, closely akin to a 
recent ad of the Aetna, showing a 
man in bed beside which sits his 
wife, bankbook in hand, saying: 
“We don’t have to touch it, dear 
—the Aetna checks are ample.” 
In the latter, again, we have a 
good example of veiled calamity. 
In fact, the recent Aetna advertis- 
ing is more or less of an appeal 
to the chivalrous and generous 
side of man’s nature, as shown in 
the ad where a woman is punch- 
ing a time-clock. “Will Your 
Wife Ever Do This?” it says. 

There are many, many other 
examples that can be cited in sup- 
port of the still prevalent factor, 
* more or less strikingly expressed, 
of copy “frightfulness.” The Colt 
Fire Arms Company of Hartford, 
and the Savage Fire Arms Com- 
pany of Utica have produced, and 
are still producing, excellent ex- 
amples in the way of graphic 
hold-up and burglar stories in 
copy form. “Once in Every Man’s 
Life,” is the head on such a series 
now being run by the Colt people. 
The Pyrene copy embodies much 
the same spirit. Within a week 
or two a check-protecting device 
company ran an ad showing a 
horrified client whose check had 


been raised, facing his banker. 
For fear is one of the most po- 
tent of man’s instincts. The im- 
pulse of self-protection is a pri- 
mary law of all nature. How else 
could you expect a quicker public 
reaction to advertising than by a 
powerful, graphic copy appeal, 
preying on man’s fears, and ap- 
pealing to these most readily 
aroused of impulses? The answer 
seems to be that there are still ad- 
vertisers who find sensationalism 
effectual, and that it pays. 


Manufacturer Fined for Care- 
less Drug Distribution 


A_ foot-powder manufacturer was 
fined $500 last week by Justice Leonard 
C. Crouch, of the New York Supreme 
Court, under the section of the penal 
code which prohibits the careless distri- 
bution of drugs or chemical prepara- 
tions where they may be reached by 
children. 

A child in Syracuse was made se- 
riously ill by eating the contents of a 
package of the powder which she found 
on_the steps of her home. 

Justice Crouch denied a motion for a 
new trial, which he had under advise- 
ment, after the verdict was returned 
by a jury in Supreme Court several 
weeks ago. He held that, as the plain- 
tiff had been injured by swallowing the 
contents of a package which had been 
distributed in violation of the law, there 
was a sufficient cause of action. 

The law, he held, was clear in the 
attempt to protect children from exactly 
the conditions which resulted in the 
child’s illness. 

The Court also held that, although 
the powder had been distributed by a 
licensed distributor, the manufacturer 
was none the less responsible for permit- 
ting the distribution in direct violation 
of the law. 

It is believed an appeal will be 
taken to get a decision governing the 
distribution of drugs and sample pack- 
ages in this manner. 


Wellington Smith With Eas- 
ton Printing Company 


Wellington Smith has become associ- 
ated with the direct-advertising depart- 
ment of the Hobson Printing Company, 
Easton, Pa. He has been connected 
with the advertising and promotion de- 
oes of various enterprises in the 

ast. 


H. E. Dreier With 
homan”’ 


H. E. Dreier, who for a number of 
years has been advertising manager of 
the Davenport, Ia., Daily Times, has 
been appointed to a similar position 
with the Oklahoman and Oklahoma 
— published at Oklahoma City, 

a. 


“Okla- 
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Wout you value 
expert testimony on 
questions like these ? 
Can New York take 
up London’s task in 
South America? Why is 
post-bellum “dumping” 
of cheap merchandise 
from Europe unlikely ? 
Shall we launch new 
American shipping lines? 
Was the Federal Re- 
serve Statute a real 
stroke of economic pre- 


paredness? How shall 


existing resources be 
mobilized ? 














BUSINESS 
PREPAREDNESS 


RE you acquainted 
with the pages in 
Seribner’s Maga- 

zine each month devoted 
to timely, noteworthy 
questions of finance and . 
business? 

This section is called 
“The Financial World,” 
edited by Alexander Dana 
Noyes, of the New York 
Evening Post. Unless you 
have formed the habit 
of seeing it regularly you 
have no idea how fully it 
covers the subjects dis- 
cussed at directors’ meet- 
ings, in clubs, and in 
private homes when the 
conversation turns to na- 
tionally vital subjects. 

If you tell your secre- 
tary to send us your home 


_ address, the current num- 


ber of Scribner’s will be 
forwarded at once. A bill 
for the eleven succeeding 
numbers will be rendered 
on the first of the month. 


SCRIBNER’S 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
599 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Farm-paper Representative Es- 
tablished in Cincinnati 


F. F. Gilmore, Jr: secretary of 
Bonfort’s Wine & Spirit Circular, of 
New York, and representative of a 
string of farm journals, has moved 
from Louisville, Ky., to Cincinnati, 
where he will represent Bonfort’s in 
both the editorial and advertising de- 
partments. 

He will also handle advertising in 
Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
ee for the farm papers on his 
ist. 


Lafayette Young Incorporates 
Des Moines “Capital” 


The Des Moines Capital, which has 
been the personal property of Lafayette 
Young for twenty-six years, was incor- 
porated on April 3, for $350,000. There 
is no change in the ownership of the 
paper except that Mr. Young gave blocks 
of stock to each of his children, Lafay- 
ette Young, vie Harold Young and 
a Nellie Young Herrick, of Olean, 


Resignations from the United 
Profit-sharing Corporation 


W. T. Posey has resigned as presi- 
dent and _ director of the United Profit 
sharing Corporation and J Whelan 
has resigned as director. The directors 
elected in their places are Sidney Whe- 
lan, son of George J. Whelan, and 
M. D. Rae. C. E. Barker resigns as 
vice-president, general manager and di- 
rector on May 1. No election to the 
presidency has been announced. 


Frank D. Sniffen Joins 
“Hearst’s” 


Frank D. Sniffen, heretofore general 
sales manager of the Paramount Pic- 
tures Corporation, and formerly with 
the Christian Herald, has joined the 
advertising forces of Hearst’s Magazine 
and will be in charge of the New York 
State territory. 


Naylor With Charles Daniel 
Frey Company 


Ellwood T. Naylor has joined the 
Charles Daniel Frey Company, Chicago. 
He was formerly associated with J. 
Horace McFarland Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Eugene McGuckin Company, 
Philadelphia, and Woodward & Tiernan, 
St. Louis. 


Strempel With John Thomson 
Press Company 


Ernest Roy Strempel, for a year past 
Eastern advertising manager of Photo- 


play Magazine, Chicago, is now advertis- 
ing manager and foreign sales manager 
of the John Thomson Press Company, 
New York. 
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Additions to Doremus & Morse 
Agency 

Cornelius H. Norwood, formerly with 
the Bates Advertising Company, has 
been placed in charge of the general 
advertising department of the Doremus 
& Morse Advertising Agency, New 

ork, 

Other recent additions to the stafi 
are wong A McAdie, of the Weidlich 
Brothers Manufacturing Company, and 
Charles H. Schild, of the Industria! 
Service Corporation. 


Hackett President of Argo 
Motors Company 


Mansell Hackett, formerly general 
manager of the Disco. Electric Starter 
Company, of Detroit, has resigned to 
become president of the Argo Motor 
Company, of Jackson, Mich. 

_ The Disco Electric Starter Corpora- 
tion, of Detroit, with a quarter-million 
capital, has succeeded the Disco Elec- 
tric Starter Comparty. Sydney W. EI- 
ston is president and general manager. 


Robert R. Updegraff Leaves 
Daniel Low 


Robert R. Updegraff, who has been 
advertising manager for Daniel Low & 
Co., Salem, Mass., for the past four 
years, has become advertising manager 
of the Sentinel Manufacturing Com 
pany, of New Haven, Conn., manufac- 
turer of the Sentinel Automatic Cook 
Stove and other automatic cooking and 
heating devices 


L. A. Kling With Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co. 


Leroy A. Kling is now connected with 
the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio, in charge of the con- 
tractors’ plant department. He was for- 
merly sales manager with the Wheeling 
Mold & Foundry Company, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 


C. A. Call With Terry Tur- 


bine Company 
C. A, Call has left the advertising 
department of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady to take charge of 
the advertising and publicity work of 
the Terry Steam Turbine Company, 
Hartford, Conn, 


W. J. Cameron in New York 
Field 


W. J. Cameron, formerly Eastern man- 
ager of Toronto Saturday Night, at 
Montreal, has been appointed advertis- 
ing ennaee of Ireland, a new Irish 
weekly published in New York City. 


C. V. McGuire, former advertising 
manager of the Oldsmobile, Paige- 
Detroit and Lozier cars, is now a mem- 
ber of the Cheltenham Advertising 
Agency. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Waco Prrndarens, 


Vice-President and Sales Man- 
ager of Photoplay Magazine 


HARRY O, LATHAM 


Advertising Manager—offices 
in New York and Chicago. 


PHOTO-PLAY PUBL’ING CO. 


James M. Quirk 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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LEHIGH PorTLAND CEMENT Co. 


YOUNG BUILDING 


ALLENTOWN, PA., weFoh 24, 1916. 


> 


Engineering Record, 
239 Weet 39th St., 
New York City, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: - 





Although lees than @ month since our 





pege advertisement appeared in your February 26th 
issue, we have already received more inquiries 
from thie one edvertieement than from any other 
advertisement we have had in technical or clase 
publications. Aleo the cost per inquiry is lower 
than the cost per inquiry from any previous adver- 
tisement thie Company hae had in such publications. 
We have been especially pleased with 
the high type of inquiries we have received from 


thie insertion; ea list of these shows a combination 


TIPPS AS 


of firme whose estimated purchasing power would run 


/ 


into the millions. 


/ 





It ie only recently thet we renewed 


, 


and increased our schedule; in your publication. We 


, 











consider this one of our wisest advertising investments. 
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Yours very truly, 


, 
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LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY. 
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Advertising Department 
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One More Page in 
the Evidence Book 


The important point in this evidence from the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company is not that they 
secured a great number of inquiries. Copy pre- 
pared for that purpose will produce inquiries if 
given volume of circulation. 

The real point for advertisers as so clearly 
brought out by Mr. Mackenzie is this: That the 
inquiry results of the Lehigh advertisement demon- 
strate conclusively that advertising in 


Engineering Record 


Is Closely Watched and Responded 
to by Men Having Millions of 
Purchasing Power 


It is this point which emphasizes the significance 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s closing paragraph. 

It is that point in this particular experience that 
is worth the careful thought of advertisers who sell 
products specified or bought by engineers and con- 
tractors. E 

The big buyers in this field are close readers of 
Engineering Record advertising. 

Which demonstrates why the Record has for 
years carried, by a large margin, a greater volume 
of advertising than any other paper in the field. 

Our Service Department is ready to help you 
reach these buyers through Engineering Record in 
the most effective manner. 


McGraw Publishing Company, Inc. 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


Electrical World, Electric Railway Journal, Engineering Record, 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Personal service based on 
eighteen years’ experience 
in handling some of the 
largest national adver- 
tising accounts, will be at 
your disposal after May 


third, nineteen six 


33 WEST 42nn STREET 
NEW YORK 























“Rush!”—Is There Really So Much 
Need for It? . 


Get the Mental: Eagine Off “High,” and Maybe You Will Have a Vision’ 
of Good Things Before Unseen ; 


T HERE is a standing joke in 
most engraving houses where 
advertising-agency work is han- 
dled. It runs somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

First Shopman—‘Is this piece of 
copy in a hurry?” 

Second Shopman—“Naw—it 
was only wanted yesterday!” 

Nor is this such a gross exag- 
geration. 

For some unknown and purely 
fictitious basic. reason every cam- 
paign, large or small, has a 
“speed ’er up” sign tacked on its 
coat-tails. It has doubled on its 
own tracks until it’s beginning to 
be funny. Once a campaign or 
a drawing or a page of text or 
a proof was wanted “at the 
earliest possible moment.” That 
wasn’t so bad. 


But the fault grew contagious. 


WHAT WILL BE THE SUPERLATIVE OF 
RUSH? 


Now everybody’s doing it. Just 
plain, old-fashioned “hurry” is 
obsolete. It means nothing. The 
steam-roller of your modern effi- 
ciency engineer has squashed the 
conventional idea of speed. More 
and more the impossible is ex- 
pected —demanded—accomplished. 
If magazines continue to push up 
the dates of form-closing, all 
twelve months will autdmatically 
fuse into one. 

That there is a. serious element 
of danger in this even your guilty 
agency man will himself admit. 

He knows something must break 
sooner or later. 

He deplores the condition, 
fights against it, and, in his calm- 
er moments, resolves to cure the 
fault. We venture the assertion 
that ninety-nine in every hundred 
advertising men will concede that 
they would prefer to plan their 
campaigns or individual ads quiet- 
ly, thoughtfully and with a week 
for correction, if necessary. Even 


advertisements formerly requiring — 


a month of planning now: come 
tumbling, clattering, clinking and: 
gasping out of the hopper. They 
are often very bright, clever; bril- 
liant and ingenious advertise- 
ments, too, for when the whip 
snaps. at the heels of a set: of 
nimble wits most extraordinary. 
things are achieved, but it is no 
more necessary, no more right or. 
just or. wise than to write out an 
important prescription in.a hurry 
or rush the foundation of a house. 
or ask an accomplished chef to 
prepare a ten-course dinner in: a 
half hour when everybody knows 
three or four are essential. 

This article has nothing to do 
with emergency. 

There are many occasions when 
swift thinking and speedy action 
in all the branches of the art are 
absolutely compulsory. The Twen- 
tieth Century moves with little 
friction on a fast track. The 
whole mental make-up of 'the gen- 
eration is not keyed to the adagio: 
tempo. We do move! Advertis: : 
ing is inclined to news values. A 
boat sinks to-day and on the same 
afternoon a half-page newspaper ; 
advertisement exploits some safety 
device. The war created a call 
to arms, and, lo! in; a . flash 
magazines roar with the similes 
of “preparedness.” A manufac- 
turer’s market is __-jsuddenly - 
switched. by conditions.oyer: which 
he has no control, and entire cam- 
paigns are ruthlessly discarded, 
thus making it necessary to dupli- 
cate the effort over night.. ‘The 
cost of crude rubber skyrockets 
without a moment’s notice. And 
Mr. Copy Man, walking into his 
home at the termination of.a busy 
day, is wired to jump. back; into » 
harness again. Every morning 
newspaper carries a revamped ad- 
vertisement. This particular. sort 
of rush will, if anything, increase. 
It is made necessary by the age 
we live in. 

Experience shows,.on the other 
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hand, that the human engine 
doesn’t want to slow down after 
a hard, fast run. Things that are 
not really in urgent demand are 
steamed up and prodded along in- 
to wild canters and made to do 
unbecoming loop-the-loops for no 
genuinely legitimate business need. 
In advertising, as in almost 
every other line, some of us fall 
into the sinful habit of “putting 
off until the last minute.” We 
are shouldering a few dozen more 
responsibilities than we should, 
anyway, and as this full page or 
that double spread or that series 
of twelve dealer-ads builds into 
neglected packets at the end of 
the flat-top, we say to ourselves: 
“That’s all right. I have time. 
I'll get to it to-morrow. The idea 
will come in a jiffy. I'll see that 
it gets out somehow.” 
A nice sort of fool’s paradise! 
For the procrastination bug bites 
more than one—it gives the ar- 
tist a nip and the engraver a 
scratch and the printer a chaw 
and the pressman a nibble and so 
on down the line, until the whole 
outfit is cantankerously inoculated. 
few of a once-noted species 
still drag around that silly, be- 
fuddled notion that a man’s best 
work is done when he’s hurried. 
The “inspiration” rocket bursts in 
midair and scoots a sad little trail 
of sparks across the dark ages of 
advertising. “Those spontaneous 
stunts are always best,” some 
bumptious soul is sure to suggest, 
and then he goes on to tell how 
Charles Dickens wrote “David 
Copperfield” to order on his cuff, 
while waiting for a train, and 
Poe’s “Raven” was dictated direct 
to a linotype man, because there 
was an open column in an after- 
noon edition of the Mount Ver- 
non Banner. 


IN THE LONG RUN, NATURE WON’T 
BE MOCKED 


Men who think and reason and 
take themselves and advertising 
seriously seldom exploit such 
bosh. Brains are no more encour- 
aged to spout fine results under 
heavy and abnormal pressure than 
are steam-shovels or tractors or 
God’s own mystic marvel of the 
creation of life itself. 


In the first place, a Piece of 
perfected publicity, whether it be 
a little, unassuming, single-col- 
umn, five-inch affair for a trade- 
paper or the most pretentious 
double-page spread at ten thou- 
sand dollars a clip, is by no means 
a frivolous task. It isn’t easy 
to write a piece of successful copy. 
Nowadays the conscientious fel- 
low who does it plans and studies 
and investigates for fifty per cent 
of the time before pen is touched 
to paper. 

That picturesque era of hastily 
writing an advertisement while 
the first edition waited is no 
more. Even the Surprise Store 
man, of Emporia, “thinks” a day 
or so prior to scheming his half 
page “White Sales.” It just isn’t 
being done this season—this ham- 
mering together of an advertise- 
ment as you would shoo so many 
aaa chickens into a back 
ot. 

On the outskirts of this verbal 
and artistic prairie fire somebody 
squats and fans the flame; some- 
body’s inordinate zeal is jacking 
up “delivery” to a degree where 
the valves whistle and steam- 
gauge cracks. 

And it’s the “putting off” that 
does it. 

They will tell you, convincin i 
enough, that the job was “put o 
because: 

“A suitable idea was not ob- 
tainable sooner.” 

“The advertising manager was 
in Toledo attending a salesmen’s 
convention.” 

“Certain policies of the house 
were undergoing a change.” 

‘Copy we intended to use for 
this issue was killed at the very 
last minute.” 

“Our president failed to O. K. 
the other advertisement.” 

“We didn’t know the space was 
to. be Win Gh until Ce 

they only agreed to buy 
P+. And at noon Monday.” 

“Thought it was a good oppor- 
tunity to wallop that last adver- 
tisement of a competitive house.” 

Upon merely surface reflection, 
these excuses and explanations 
sound fine and dandy. Moreover, 
we are perfectly willing to run 
down the complete list and meet 
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A Populous, Compact and Wealthy Market 


Here is a remarkable market 
—the 39 cities and towns of 
Metropolitan Boston. It is pop- 
ulous, compact and wealthy. 

These citiés and towns with 
a total population of 1,587,093 
(State Census, 1915) are all 
within 18 miles of Boston’s City 
Hall. 

These cities and towns are 
connected by a perfect net work 
of trolley lines, subways, ele- 
vated and railroad lines. The 
establishment of a local deposi- 
tory cuts selling cost and re- 
duces freight charges to a min- 
imum. There are no long jumps 
for salesmen—no waste motion 
in the selling organization. 

Such cities as Cambridge, 
Lynn, Somerville, Malden, 
Newton, Everett and Chelsea 
are within the 13 mile limit and 
are easily and quickly reached 
by train or trolley from Boston. 

The Savings Banks, Co-op- 
erative Banks -and Credit 
Unions of Metropolitan Boston 
have on deposit over one-ninth 
of the savings of the people of 
the United States. 

The _ total 
assessed estate is 
$2,630,000,000. 


—_——_ 
~ iS 
Sasi 

~ _ — 


valuation of 
over 





The amount of wages paid 
during the year by manufactur- 
ing establishments alone is over 
$107,000,000. The salaries of 
nearly 40,000 professional men 
and women, the salaries and in- 
comes of bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers and the salaries 
of thousands of well paid clerks 
in stores and offices must be 
taken into consideration. 

And these people are in favor 
of advertised goods. Boston 
dealers claim that the majority 
of their customers ask for ad- 
vertised goods by name and 
that the number is increasing. 
This demonstrates Boston’s 
ability to buy and Boston’s 
willingness to buy advertised 


goods. 

The Boston American will help you 
cover this remarkable market efficient- 
ly and economically. The Boston 
American will, upon tr supply 
valuable information regarding Metro- 

olitan — This information will 


elp you ate your campaigns with 
greater ce’ 
Write for dsiails concerning the 


Boston American’s plan of co-operat- 
ing with advertisers—it will interest 
you. 

The Boston American has a greater 
net paid evening circulation than all 
the (five) other Boston evening papers 
combined. The Boston Sunday 
can has the largest net paid Sunday 
circulation in New England, 


30-82 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office 
1789 Broadway 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Chicago Office 
504 Hearst Building 


To cover Boston or New England you must use the Boston American. 
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Che Seattle Cimes 


FOR MARCH, 1916— 


—Scored a net paid circulation, without the 
use of premiums or discounts, of 


Daily.........73,244 copies 
Sunday......82,711 copies 


—Carried 1,059,310 lines of paid advertising, 
being a gain of 9 per cent over last March, 
and which was more than the total carried 
by the other two newspapers of Seattle 
combined. 








—Rendered semi-annual statement to the 
government on April 1, 1916, showing for 
the previous six months a net cash paid 
circulation of 


Daily.........69,459 copies 
Sunday......79,489 copies 








MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 
remerae OF SEATTLE vc. 


Washington Tribune Building, Chicago 
Cor. Second Ave. and Union St. Third Nat'l Bank Bldg., St. Louis 





























the various emergencies twice for 
each excuse. But—they do it all 
the time! ‘ Not one ad in ten is 
put together in perfect peace, with 
everybody singing, happy and rest- 
ful-like. 

They tell of a certain Boston 
agency man, handling the largest 
tobacco account in his neighbor- 
hood, who, threatened with nerv- 
ous prostration from constant rush 
—Saint Vitus’s. dance, paresis, etc., 
included—hied himself to a hunt- 
ing-lodge, only to go the pace 
there, out of habit. He rushed 
the hotel clerk and he rushed the 
hotel proprietor and he rushed the 
bell-hops and he rushed the bar- 
bers and the camp-supply men and 
the guide and some friends who 
had planned to go to the moun- 
tains with him, and a committee 
of eight grabbed him and his 
fidgetty little bunch of rushes and 
they packed him on a train. back 
to Boston and told him that he’d 
better put up at a railroad depot 
or a shooting-gallery or something 
more in line with his particular 
mental and physical disease. 


HOW SPINE BENEFITS AN AGENCY 


In a well-regulated advertising 
concern of our knowledge the rule 
is well-nigh inflexible that impor- 
tant campaigns shall not be 
rushed. 

Incidentally, it is one of the 

largest and one of the most re- 
spected and successful of such or- 
ganizations. 
. In transferring his account, an 
already popular soda-stand bot- 
tled beverage, the impatient client 
wrote the following paragraph: 

“T want this campaign to start 
the middle of next week in most 
of the New England daily news- 
papers, and our magazine adver- 
tising must positively appear in 
the March numbers. Please see 
that we have your copy and lay- 
outs at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.” 

And a very quiet, even-tem- 
pered, conservative gentleman, 
who knew that this was neither 
service nor common sense, wrote 
back: : 

“It is not our present intention 
to begin planning or writing copy 
for you for three months. We 
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will make a complete investigation 
of trade conditions, distribution, 
factory facilities, etc. The’ actual 
writing of the advertisements and 
the drawing of their illustrations 
must come afterward.” 

How splendid it is to have the 
courage of one’s own convictions 
and to write an advertiser this. 
The justice of it—the hard-headed 
business logic of it were not to 
be denied. That manufacturer 
confided to a friend not long 
afterward that his respect for his 
agency and his confidence in it 
had increased tenfold after the re- 
ceipt of the aforementioned cor- 
respondence, 

They think they want everything 
in a rush. 

They know they want results. 

These two factors are not al- 
ways synonymous. The chance is 
not worth taking. 

The symptoms of the conven- 
tionalized “rush” job are amusing- 
ly familiar. From that same mys- 
terious source emanates the need, 
let us say, for a magazine page 
advertisement. It is to have ac- 
ceptable illustration and copy and 
it should have been ready two 
days ago. 


THE BRAIN ALL A-CLUTTER 


Things having merely simmered 
before now begin to seethe and 
bubble and throw off the fumes 
of misunderstanding, unhappiness 
and petty tribulation. Through 
those hours of nightmare one may 
hear unceasingly the echo of 
someone in authority saying: “The 
forms close to-morrow at half- 
past four—they are holding it open 
for us—that’s the last minute— 
send it to the engraver before 
two-thirty—rush that artist—the 
copy will have to be rewritten— 
is that proof of the set-up ready ?” 
and so, on and on, more, and still 
more of it, until we are reminded. 
of that impressive scene in Arthur 
Hopkins’s successful play, “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl,” where the 
phantom voices of phantom dream 
characters faintly monotone in a 
network of hushed sound, while 
real, tangible things are going on 
everywhere about. 

People ordinarily even-tempered 
and amiable become pepper-pots. 
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Ink-bottles turn over, inspiration 
clogs, thickens, swims about in 
stupid whirlpools. The entire en- 
gine of the organization pounds, 
pounds, pounds. 

And here is why we doubt 
whether it was all necessary: 

A week later new instructions 
filter down through the mech- 
anism of the various departments : 

To the 'Art Department—“This 
hand is poorly drawn; better do 
it over. And we don’t care for 
the lady’s face.” 

To the Copy Man—“This sen- 
tence strikes us as forced. We 
prefer the note you struck in your 
February text. Better have an- 
other try at this.” 

To the Engraver—“Poor plates; 
what’s the matter with you fel- 
lows—getting careless? Make this 
set of half-tones over and give 
us a good job this time.” 

To the Master of Typography— 
“The set-up isn’t up to your usual 
standard. Reset this in New 
Hampshire Bond Boldface and 
give us sixty neat proofs by the 
middle of next week.” 

When the lights have been 
turned out at the rush tables and 
the dust of many hurried feet has 
settled. the commonplace truth, as 
big and as incontrovertible as ever. 
stands forth in all its beautiful 
nakedness: “There is always time 
to do a thing well.” 

Otherwise you have to do it 
over again. 


Railroad’s Advertising Depart- 
ment Expands 


J. A. Cumminskey, lately advertising 
manager of the Queen & Crescent 
Route, and F. K. Burk, for five years 
in the passenger traffic department of 
the Missouri Pacific, have been added 
to the advertising staff of the Missouri 
Pacific-Iron Mountain systems. 


Postum Man Goes into Agency 
Work 


G. C. Tremain, for the past year and 
a half in the advertising department of 
the Postum Cereal Company, has joined 
the Banker-Martin Advertising Com- 
pany, of Detroit. 


Detroit Agency Change 


J. Fred Woodruff, for the past eight 
years with the Curtis Company, of De- 


troit, has joined the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, another Detroit agency. 


How the Traffic Man Can 
Help the Sales End* 


For One Thing, He Can Help in 
Determining Profit Margins in 
Some Distant Territory—Terri- 
tories in Which a Given Manu- 
facturer Has an Advantage Over 
Competitors 


By J. T. McLaughlin 
Traffic Manager, The Higgin Mfg. Co. 
(Window Equipments), Wonpert, Ky. 
ie is not generally recognized 

that the traffic man should be 
an important member of the sell- 
ing and advertising force, but the 
possibilities of economy and effi- 
ciency that he can bring to this 
department are of very great im- 
portance. 

It is well known that many mil- 
lions of dollars are wasted an- 
nually in advertising that brings 
inadequate results, or no results 
at all. Of course, this may be 
due to any one or more of various 
causes outside the field of traffic; 
but how often has a splendidly 
planned advertising campaign been 
launched in a territory that it was 
found later could not possibly be 
reached in competition with the 
product of a manufacturer who, 
by his location, enjoyed more fa- 
vorable freight rates! 

The price of any commodity de- 
pends largely upon competition, 
and to sell successfully on a large 
scale a manufacturer must know 
his competition thoroughly. Al- 
most always there is some terri- 
tory where a particular manufac- 
turer has an advantage over all 
or most of his competitors by 
virtue of his geographical loca- 
tion. Only the traffic man can ac- 
curately map this territory. It is 
here that effort should be con- 
centrated in order that this terri- 
tory may yield all that may right- 
fully be expected from it. 

Outside this preferential terri- 
tory lies usually a much larger 
territory where competition is 
keen but no manufacturers have 
any undue advantage. This terri- 
tory can also be accurately mapped 


*Portion of a recent speech before the 
Traffic Club of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce. 














Hanff-Metzger 
Incorporated 
Advertising Agents 


95 Madison Ave., NewYork 


Write (os on your business letter head) for 
the Hanff-Metzger“ Blueprint” 
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If your price is under 
the market, bear down 
heavier on the price 
than on the trade-mark. 


(The public will make it their}business 
to remember the trade-mark.) 
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by the traMe man, and the ad- 
vertising and selling’ campaign 
planned accordingly. At still fur- 
ther distance, perhaps, lies the en- 
emy’s territory, where competition 
is extremely hard to meet and 
money spent in‘ advertising and 
drumming is largely wasted, as it 
does not give a profitable return. 

Then, again, the selling price of 
many a commodity in a given ter- 
ritory is obtained by adding 
freight charges to the price at 
the factory. This opens the door 
to possibilities of profit that many 
business men do not dream of. 
In order to take full advantage of 
this condition the entire field of 
competition must be known and 
analyzed. Perhaps an example 
may best illustrate the principles 
involved. 

Pitch and coal tar, and some 
of their products, being heavy in 
weight and cheap in price, the 
freight rate is often extremely 
high in comparison with the value 
of the commodity. The number 
of plants producing these commo- 
dities is, of course, limited, and 
this results in a condition where- 
by one manufacturer or another 
enjoys an undue advantage in a 
certain territory. We will suppose 
that there is a manufacturer of 
pitch at Cincinnati and another at 
St. Louis, each competing in the 
Southeastern territory. The cost 
of manufacturing is substantially 
the same at either point. and the 
rate from Cincinnati to Knoxville 
or Chattanooga is $1.40 per ton 
cheaper than from St. Louis. 

The manufacturer at Cincinnati 
knows just how far the St. Louis 
manufacturer can shrink his net 
price at the factory to meet this 
competition, which, we will say, 
is sixty cents per ton, and so he 
bases his price delivered at des- 
tination on the difference, eighty 
cents per ton, gets ten cents under 
the lowest price his competitor can 
afford to make, and adds an extra 
seventy cents per ton to his own 
average profit. 

Of course, effectually to make 
use of this idea required a thor- 
ough knowledge of all conditions 
of competition and a comparative 
table of freight rates, showing the 
manufacturer’s own rates, to a 





given destination, as well as the 
rates of each of his competitors. 

In a figurative sense, the sales- 
man brings home the “bacon” be- 
cause the traffic man helped to 
kill and cure the pig. 





Autos on Instalment Now 
Advertised 


“Automobiles on Time Payments’ is 
the headline of the initial advertise 
ment of the Guaranty Securities Cor 
poration, New York. This is the com 
pany that has been organized to finance 
the instalment-automobile business. Cars 
that may now be purchased on time pay- 
ments are: Buick, Cadillac, Chalmers, 
Chandler, Chevrolet, Dodge, Ford 
Franklin, Hudson, Hupmobile, Jeffery, 
Kissell, Maxwell, Mitchell, Oakland, 
Oldsmobile, Overland, Paige, Reo, 
Studebaker and Willys-Knight. 

The sales plan is explained briefly in 
the advertisement and there is a coupon 
which readers are asked to use in send 
ing for further information. 

Dealers are addressed as follows: 
DEALERS: 

Be prepared. 

Have plenty of our forms on hand 
so that you can take full advantage of 
the buying which will follow this an 
nouncement and other advertisements 
which will follow it. 

Write us at once if you need more 
forms or desire any information about 
the Guaranty Plan. 

Remember—it costs you nothing—you 
sacrifice no part of your profit—in sell 
ing cars on the Guaranty Plan, and 
nothing has ever been such a sales 
stimulant as this thoroughly safe and 
practical plan. of time payments. 


Another Active Flour Sack 
Advertiser 


The Cleveland-Akron Bag Company 
has undertaken a campaign to the flour 
trade to increase the use of its Saxolin 
paper-lined cotton bag in the milling 
business. It is stated that over 400 
mills are now using the bag, and that 
its advertising value is an important 
item to be considered. The value of the 
cotton sack after use is commented on 
as an advantage desired by the house- 
wife, while the sanitary feature is, of 
course, a large talking-point. The com- 
pany is using space in the milling jour- 
nals for the purpose of presenting its 
proposition. 


Charlotte, N. C., “Observer” 
Sold 


Curtis B. Johnson and Walter B. 
Sullivan have purchased the Observer, 
of Charlotte, N. C. Mr, Johnson, who 
is publisher of the Knoxville, Tenn., 
Sentinel, has a financial and advisory 
interest, while Mr. Sullivan will as- 
sume the management. For three years 
the latter has been publisher of the 
Columbia, S, C., Record. 
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Meer equip- 
ment is selected 
on scientific knowl- 
edge—sentiment is 
wholly submerged. 
Forty American and 
European cars are 
Sparton equipped— 
quality explains why. 
There is a SPARTON 


for every size car— 
four to fifteen dollars 


The Sparks-Withington Co 


Jackson, Mich. 
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The Talk of All 
New England— 


The Great Growth in the Net Paid Circulation of 
the BOSTON DAILY and SUNDAY GLOBE 
Duning the Past Two Years. 


It will pay every advertiser in Boston, New Eng- 
land, or anywhere else, to consider carefully the 
swom circulation figures given below: 


SWORN STATEMENTS of the AVER- 
AGE NET PAID CIRCULATION of the 


BOSTON DAILY and SUNDAY GLOBE, 
as required by the Act of Congress of 


August 24, 1912, for the six months’ 
periods noted below: 


NET PAID NET PAID 
DAILY GLOBE SUNDAY GLOBE 


Stats tae 156,711 276,010 
eS 226,823 289,437 
Sls Eee 943 459 298,993 


To get your share of the Spring trade of the best 
clientele in New England use liberal space in the 


DAILY and SUNDAY GLOBE. 
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March Breaks 
All Records 


The circulation of the GLOBE for the month of 


March was greater than that of any other month 
in the Globe’s history. 


The Net Circulation of the BOSTON DAILY 
and SUNDAY GLOBE as returned to the Audit 


Bureau of Circulations for March, 1916, was: 


DAILY GLOBE SUNDAY GLOBE 


Paid... 255,555 310,073 
Unpaid . . 3,942 2,713 


Total Net . 209,497 312,786 
Advertising 


During the three months ending March 31, the 
Globe printed 2,183,616 lines of advertising. 
This was a gain for the Globe of 166,234 lines 
of advertising over the same period in 1915, and 
was 132,928 more lines than were printed in the 
Second Boston paper. 








In placing advertising in Boston, always consider 
the great purchasing power of the Globe's clientele. 
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Tonics for “Tired” Copy 





After All, a Writer of Advertising 
Has a Variety of Styles to Choose 
From if He Will Get a Perspec- 
tive—The Development from the 
Third to the First Person Offers 
a Suggestion 


By O. A. Owen 


W HEN a copy-writer reaches 
the point where apparently 
nothing more can be said about 
his goods than has been said be- 
fore, let him cheer up! He is not 
written out. He only seems to be. 
A man who wrote many advertise- 
ments a month about perfumes 
told me once that he was going 
to resign; he believed nothing new 
could be told about them. It 
looked that way, too. He had 
boxed the compass on fragrant, 
charming, exquisite, and so on. 
And now I see some clever fellow 
has “hooked up” perfumes with 
personality, and shows fancy por- 
traits of women of various tem- 
peraments, with the perfumes fit- 
test for each, as lilac for the 
dreamy blonde, etc. The topic 
was not played out! 

A new idea starts an unhack- 
neyed line of copy, and a new 
viewpoint is all one needs to make 
new ideas, 

The farther afield one goes for 
the new viewpoint, the better, 
sometimes. All else failing, the 
jaded copy-writer may see what 
can be done with style. Perhaps 
the old jewels will look fresh in 
a new Setting. 

In the beginning all advertising 
style was based on the use of what 
grammarians call the third per- 
son. Then a good deal of it was 
written in the second person.. At 
present there is a strong drift to 
the first’ person. 

Early copy was descriptive only. 
The goods were spoken of. “Doc- 
tor Sydenham’s Famous Pills, a 
Grand Specific Against the Most 
Obstinate Disorders Incident to 
the Human Body, such as the 
Gout, Dropsy, Rheumatics, Scor- 
bulent Humors,” etc., was the 
way an advertisement began in 
the New York Daily Gazette in 
1789. The descriptive style, pure 





third person, was and perhaps al- 
ways will be the main reliance of 
paid space, and is the prevailing 
manner now. 

After advertising was less of a 
novelty and men began to analyze 
the principles of persuasion in 
print, the reason-why school came 
to the front. And, because reason- 
why dictated the wisdom of get- 
ting as close to the prospective 
buyer as possible, writers com- 
menced talking direct to the buy- 
ers, and the second person, or 
well-known “you” style, spread 
far and wide. This was a great 
improvement. It made the reader 
think of the goods in terms of 
self. So now the page speaks to 
us aS man to man—“When You 
Pass 40,” “Before You Place Your 
Order for Your New Car,” “Il- 
lustrate Your Form Letters,” 
“Does Your Roof Add to the 
Safety of Your Home?”’—and so 
on ad infinitum. 

But “you” is only hortatory. 
Everyone does not relish being 
preached to. And sermons any- 
how are less moving than plays. 
So copy-writers, still searching 
for more arresting style, have 
thought it well to dramatize the 
consumer. The advertisement of 
a tire company is headed, “What! 
My car skidded?” Two hungry 
children are shown, one with, the 
other without, a breakfast food, 
and the first one says, greedily, 
“Go Get Your Own!” Other head- 
lines are: “Thanks to you, Doc- 
tor, and to you, Nurse,” said by a 
cured man who has been given 
malt extract; “I’m Mighty Glad I 
Sent for This Book,” a business 
man holding a volume; “Where's 
Merritt?” “It Is Part of My Liv- 
ing,” “Never Use an Oily Liquid 
Polish on My Furniture,”—each 
suitably illustrated. 

The evolution from third to 
first person did not just happen. 
It is a march from didactic to 
dramatic, or from a way of talk- 
ing about anything to a way of 
visualizing it. It deserves study 
by copy-writers because it is an 
advance in the art of inducing ac- 
tion, and because one’s work, seen 
from this or any fresh viewpoint, 
gains the much-sought-for “new 
angle.” 
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Cave Life or Civilization 


Civilized man is distinguished 
from the cave man by his habit of 
co-operation. 


The cave man lived for and by 
himself; independent of others, but 
always in danger from natural laws. 


To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 

We may sometimes disregard our 
dependence on others. But sup- 
pose the farmer, for example, un- 
dertook to live strictly by his own 
efforts. He might eke out an exist- 
ence, but it would not be a civilized 
existence nor would it satisfy him. 


He needs better food and clothes 
and shelter and implements than he 
could provide unassisted. He re- 
quires a market for his surplus prod- 
ucts, and the means of transporta- 
tion and exchange. 


He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 





One Policy 


One System 


vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that the 
more he assists others the more they 
can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of 
the Bell System: the more efficient 
they are, the more effectively the 
farmer and every other human fac- 
tor of civilization can provide for 
their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, entrusted 
with the task of regulating, control- 
ling and protecting a hundred mil- 
lion people. It is to the advantage 
of everyone that the government 
shall be so efficient in its special 
task that all of us may perform our 
duties under the most favorable 
conditions. Interdependence means 
civilized existence. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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O attract pleasantly is the first requisite o 
for the thing advertised is the next essenti 
tion, and the element of time, advertisi 


The ideal advertising medium then is one which 


facts regarding his product in the most attracti 
use of colored pictures and type combined, anc 
appeal with the greatest frequency, to the greate: 
time, at a given cost. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADV 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago Candler Bldg., New Yo 





THE MEDIUM 


equisite of advertising copy. To arouse desire 
xt essential. With such copy, frequent reitera- 
advertising success is a foregone conclusion. 


ne which enables an advertiser to present the 


attractive and most pleasing manner by the 
bined, and which enables him to repeat his 
he greatest number of people, for the longest 


YS ADVERTISING CO. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Bldg., New York Humboldt Bank Bldg., San Francisco 
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How Advertising Agents and 
Managers Can Save Money 


That is the title of a big Portfolio we have 
prepared. 

You will find that Portfolio useful. It makes it 
easy to select just the right finish, weight and color 
you want, with envelopes to match. It will perhaps 
demonstrate that you are paying too much for form 
letters—that Hammermill Bond not only costs less 
than the paper you are using, but is actually better 
suited for your work. 

It contains a lot of different office forms used by 
other advertisers which will interest you. 


AMMERMIL 
, BOND . 


The Utility Business Paper 


NAUMAN 


Hammermill Bond is a moderately priced paper of ex- 
cellent quality and unusual strength. It is made in three 
finishes: Bond—Ripple—Linen, and in 12 colors and 
white. It is stocked in all large cities and a big reserve 
stock is carried at the mill. This means prompt service 
for you. Se 

Send for your Portfolio 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 
ERIE, PA. 
0 


LAUR 





Rapid Development of t 
Order Business 
By Paul Findlay. | 


Facts relative to the growth 
of the mail-order business oc- 
casionally come to the surface 
that are well calculated to give 
pause to all who strive to peer 
into the future trend of the manu- 


facture and distribution of com-, 


modities. 

It is variously stated that the 
mail-order houses of this country 
distribute from three per cent to 
fifteen per cent of all commodities 
to the ultimate consumer. Mail- 
order men say three per cent is 
about right. Careless alarmists 
say fifteen per cent. But mail- 
order men seem to feel that it is 
to their interest to minimize fig- 
ures, while it is natural for the 
alarmist to exaggerate; so we 
must try to find a fairly firm foot- 
hold somewhere between extremes. 


Let us, therefore, take the known 
and moderately well-approximated 
figures on only ten of the leading 
mail-order houses for a guide. 
We thus get a total of around 


$350,000,000 annual sales. But 
there are hundreds of other mail- 
order houses, 1000 to 1200, big 
and little, according to some 
authorities. Again, while mail- 
order sales in New York, Chicago 
arid similar centers may be negli- 
gible, as high as 30 to 40 per cent 
of the retail business of some 
Western sections is done by mail- 
order houses. So perhaps it may 
not be unconservative to say that 
the mail-order people distribute 
six per cent of all kinds of com- 
modities to the ultimate consumer. 
This will leave ninety-four per 
cent to go through old-time chan- 
nels: manufacturer to jobber; 
jobber to retailer; retailer to con- 
sumer. 
Some thoughtful and aggressive 
retailers, also a few jobbers, who 
have tried to give this situation 
dispassionate attention, incline to 
draw the somewhat optimistic 
conclusion that enlightened manu- 
facturers to whom the facts be- 


come familiar must necessarily 


see that their true interests lie 
with the old-established channels 
of distribution; that, on a show- 
down, it is good business for 
them to prefer. the trade of job- 
bers and retailers to that of mail- 
order houses and to protect such 
jobbers and retailers in the en- 
joyment of the old-time distribu- 
tive business and the profits 
thereof. 

But is this conclusion war- 
ranted? Perhaps fuller consid- 
eration will lead us elsewhere. It 
must be remembered that the mail- 
order business, as we know it, is 
a growth of only about forty 
years; and if in forty years that 
business has diverted six per cent 
of the country’s distribution to 
itself, what of the next forty 
years? If we view conditions 
from this angle, may we not con- 
clude, fairly and logically, that 
the tail is already wagging the 
dog—that the six per cent has 
even now become a figure much 
more significant than the ninety- 
four per cent? 

And yet again: Statistics and 
comparative percentages are auto- 
matically stripped of certain 
values when the totals attain high 
altitudes. For example, thus: The 
distributor who is given the choice 
between one set of customers who 
buy $94,000 worth and another set 
who absorb $6,000 worth will im- 
mediately decide in favor of the 
$94,000 aggregation. But by no 
means does it follow that he will 


* maintain the same attitude if the 


figures be multiplied by a hun- 
dred, much less if by a thousand, 
and if by ten thousand, the prob- 
lem is completely metamorphosed 
—or shall we say changed? For 
if there is business enough in the 
six per cent, then factors other 
than comparative volume enter 
into primary consideration. 


THE CAPACITY OF A BILLION DOLLARS 


To get a fairly accurate per- 
spective on this problem, let us 
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estimate what six per cent of our 
total distribution amounts to. Is 
the total individual consumption 
of our population $160 annually? 
Well, when figures become so 
stupendous, one estimate is as 
good as another and will ‘serve 
our purpose perfectly. So let us 
take $160 as. the basis. Then our 
distribution of all kinds of com- 
modities to the ultimate American 
consumer is $16,000,000,000 an- 
nually. Six per cent of sixteen 
billion dollars is $960,000,000. Call 
it a round billion;-and the sum 
will provide business for 1000 
manufacturers whose annual out- 
put is $1,000,000 each. A million 
becomes a comparatively small 
figure when we deal in such 
totals, yet we need not forget that 
a production of $1,000,000 an- 
nually still is regarded as a very 
respectable factory output in most 
lines. And, inasmuch as plenty of 
factories thrive on total individual 
productions of $100,000 and up- 
ward, the practically unlimited 


capacity of a billion dollars to 


provide. for country-wide and 
growing distribution is apparent. 

It follows, therefore, that many 
hundreds of factories can elect to 
make goods primarily, if not ex- 
clusively, for mail-order distribu- 
tion. They may canvass both 
fields. They will find that the old 
channels are comparatively expen- 
sive to enter in a large way, and 
that buyers therein are perhaps 
slow to respond; but that such 
channels supply a stable outlet 
once they are properly entered. 
They may discover that it is much 
easier and less expensive to enter 
the. field of mail-order manufac- 
ture, but they are likewise apt to 
learn that therein lies insecurity, 
anxiety and the fiercest competi- 
tion with those who seek to cut 
costs to the bleeding-point. But, 
whatever they may decide by 
whatever process of reasoning or 
the taking of a blind chance, the 
choice is there to-day; there is 
- plenty of room in the six per cent 
field. Moreover, the six per cent 
will not remain static unless old- 
line national distributors and re- 
tailers wake up. In presently pre- 
vailing conditions, indications 
favor the thought that the mail- 


INK 


order business is becoming pro- 
portionately greater every passing 
day. Sears, Roebuck & Co. (to 
take as an example the greatest 
mail-order house of them all) has 
increased its sales $10,000,000 a 
year for the last five years. 


NO TIME TO REST ON THE OARS 


As yet there seem to have been 
very few men who have thought 
out any definite system to meet, 
combat, cope with or correct pres- 
ent tendencies—speaking now from 
the standpoint of the exponents 
and advocates of old-time chan- 
nels of distribution. Many have 
declaimed against “unfair prac- 
tices.” A few have become ex- 
cited to incoherence, and some of 
these have indulged in vitupera- 
tion more or less_ printable. 
Only here and there do we find 
one who has the breadth to see 
that here we have a condition, a 
transition perhaps, in trade and 
distribution; and to realize that 
“nothing is constant but change.” 
But instances are not wanting to 
prove that many individual dis- 
tributors, especially retailers, are 
up and doing in the circumstances. 
They may not reason to the log- 
ical conclusion. They may not 
grasp the portents of the times. 
They simplv know that they them- 
selves stand to lose their business 
if they do not get a move on; and 
they have got exceedingly busy in 
some quarters, individually, with 
marked success in some instances. 
And if history teaches us any- 
thing, its lessons indicate that 
these last are the men who will 
find a way out, through change or 
adaptation, and will survive and 
prosper. 

But, having in mind the patent 
facts that are before us, it cer- 
tainly does not seem to be the 
part of wisdom for any manu- 
facturer, jobber or retailer to rest 
on his oars in fancied. security, 
feeling that the rapid develop- 
ment of the mail-order business 
is not a matter of special interest 
to him. For it is, in fact, of vital 
interest to every manufacturer 
and distributor, big and little. And 
right now is the time to think 
about it and most diligently study 
its trend. 
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Window Displays 


_ If you want show-window co-operation, 
it will pay you to get acquainted with our window-dressing department, 
where we can complete that important part of your advertising campaign. 
To get displays of your merchandise you must show the retailer how 


to = your advertising placards and cut-outs in connection with your 
goods, 


































We furnish sales- 
building displays devised 
to best suit your re- 
quirements, for your ex- 
clusive use. These ef- 
fectively utilize your ad- 
vertising material with 
your product. 


These displays are 
made by our expert staff 
under the personal 
a gy of A, J. Ed- 
gell, the President of 
the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men 
and former President of 
the Greater New York 
Display Men’s Associa- 
tion. He is the man 
who recently won first 

rize of One Thousand 

liars for a series of 
sales ideas in the Rice 
Leaders of the World 
Idea Letter Contest. For 
several years he has 
acted as display advisor 
to twelve hundred deal- 
ers in all parts of the 
country. 


You can see from the 
above that he has an 
unusual knowledge of 
display work and of the ; 
dealer’s needs, and can assist you in getting better display results. 


Following are a few of the firms for whom we have prepared model 
window displays in our own work rooms: 


A. J. Epcetr 


Niagara Silk Mills Johnson & Johnson 

H. Black Co., ‘“Wooltex”’ Jap-a-Lac, Cleveland 
Lumberg Co., Toilet Goods B. V. D. Underwear 
Scranton Lace Co. 8-in-1 Oil 

McCallum Hosiery Co. Quaker Lace Co. 

Migel Silk Co, Bigelow Carpet Co. 
Grosset & Dunlap Remington Sporting Goods 
Guernsey Earthenware Welch’s Grape Juice 
Armstrong Cork Co. Doubleday, Page & Co, 


Write or telephone Bryant 4900 for further information and suggestions. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


Window Dressing Department 
231-243 West 39th Street - New York City 
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A Local Sausage Campaign Wins 
Against Odds 


How a Relatively Small Concern Multiplied Sales of a Low-profit Staple 
in Competition with Big Competitors 


MAY relatively small con- 
cerns in an industry where 
the market seems to be largely 
within the control of a few big 
companies have not given serious 
consideration to. advertising as a 
means of increasing business, be- 
cause the big concerns are heavy 
advertisers and the smaller com- 
panies feel that competition in ad- 
vertising would be futile. 

But the fact of the matter is 
that this condition might be fa- 
vorable, rather than unfavorable, 
for the small concern which has 
the courage to conduct an inten- 
sified local campaign on one or 
more of its products. The recent 
experience of Oscar F. Mayer & 
Bro., meat-packers, in Chicago, is 
a concrete demonstration. 

One retail meat-dealer confided 
to a Printers’ INK representative 
that his estimation of the wake- 
fulness of this company has gone 
away up since it began to adver- 
tise. It was his opinion that the 
live packers, the big ones, are all 
good advertisers; that Oscar 
Mayer is a_ good advertiser; 
therefore both alive and big. 
Other retail butchers felt the same 
about it. 

“Considering all the conditions, 
our recent Chicago newspaper 
campaign on West Bend Farm 
Sausage was encouraging in its 
results,” is as strong as Mr. Mayer 
cared to put it in estimating the 
sales influence of his ten-week ad- 
vertising campaign to boom the 
sales of his special brand of sau- 
sage. But he did agree that the 
campaign may be classed as “suc- 
cessful” when the: following facts 
are considered: 

1. Mr. Mayer’s estimate is 
based on immediate net profits 
only on the increase of sales which 
were undoubtedly the direct re- 
sult of the advertising. He con- 
sidered only black and white profit 
figures balanced against the total 
cost of the campaign; leaving out 
of the estimate any advantage 


, that one-quarter were secured by 





which could not be. definitely 
known and of which there. was 
any doubt at all that the adver- 
tising was the direct cause. 

2. The product is a low-profit 
staple, without any advantage in 
price or in quality over competing 
brands, nor any disadvantage; 
also without any appreciable ad- 
vantage in service. 

3. The product had not before 
been advertised. 

4. The advertising was in com- 
petition with the advertising of 
concerns which were, in one or 
two cases, a hundred times as big 
as Mr. Mayer’s company in vol- 
ume of sales. 


CONSERVATIVEAN ESTIMATE OF HELP 
OF ADVERTISING 


Under the foregoing conditions, 
a short, intensive campaign early 
produced three times the normal 
amount of sales that would have 
accrued without the help of ad- 
vertising. And this “normal” ex- 
pectation of sales was figured by 
adding to the preceding year’s 
record the big general percentage 
of increase in total business which 
this concern enjoyed during the 
period of the advertising cam- 
paign. 

The sausage campaign was not 
given credit as one of the causes 
of this general increase, although 
Mr. Mayer admits that it did help 
produce the increase. Yet he did 
not know, nor could he find 
out, just how much help it gave, 
and therefore preferred to play 
safe by not giving it considera- 
tion in his estimate of the real 
worth of his advertising. 

But he does figure that approxi- 
mately five per cent of the in- 
crease in the number of new ac- 
counts added to his books was 
the direct result of the sausage 
campaign. ; 

Furthermore,- of all. these new 
accounts gained by means of ad- 
vertising, Mr. Mayer estimates 
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means of the effect of his adver- 
tising on the dealer directly, com- 
bined with the special efforts of 
his salesmen to take advantage 
of the fact that their house was 
conducting a big advertising cam- 
paign, but without the feeling of 
actual consumer-demand on the 
part of the dealers; while three- 
quarters of these new accounts 
were the direct result of the pres- 


Ever Eaten the Delicious Little Sausages Oscar 
Mayer Makes? 
Those who care for dainty foods; those who know 


y and who are content with nothing less than the 
= demand the delicious little sausages made by 


Oscar. Mayer. 


Oscar Mayer uses the best cuttings of tender young 
pork and the putest seasoning and still is able to sell 
farm style sausage, at a price all can afford. 


this, his best f Y 


Oscar Mayer's 
WEST BEND FARM 


SAUSAGE 


In 1 Th cartons only, bearing the name “Oscar 
Mager "4h two forms—tender links and ground meat 
to 


orm into takes. 


ke r meat dealer or grocer to GET it for you 
if fone Kye carry it, Phone us and we will tell you 


who does carry it. 


‘AGO DEALERS: Phone us. Our wide-awake 
ra delivery salesmen will give you our 


courteous 

t dell service. 
but OF TOWN DEALERS 
proposition fer daily and weekly sbi; 
Phone Superior 8500 


MEAT DELICACIES 


Oscar F. Mayer & Bro. 


THIS STYLE OF COPY WAS EFFECTIVE 


sure brought to bear on dealers 
by consumer-demand. 
Expressions of opinion from 
salesmen and delivery men—who 
also act as salesmen—based on 
statements of fact from new 
dealers, are the bases of the fore- 
going estimate of the relative 
amount of sales due to consumer- 


+ Write at once for special 
pments. 


demand. Mr. Mayer credits ad- 
vertising with this increase in new 
accounts. Otherwise he feels that 
his campaign would not be by 
far as encouraging; that is, when 
the total cost of the campaign is 
balanced against the actual imme- 
diate net profits gained—which is 
the way in which he feels that 
a business concern ought to be 
allowed to figure a conservative 
estimate of the worth 
of an _ advertising 
campaign under con- 
ditions like those he 
” faced, especially when 
the campaign is con- 
sidered as a test for 
determining the ad- 
visability of future 
advertising. 

Accurate records of 
the results of his 
campaign brought to 
his attention some in- 
teresting information. 

In the first place, it 
was found that the 
weekly record of sales 
was closely propor- 
tionate to the size of 
the copy used. Dur- 
ing the first three 
weeks of the cam- 
paign—in November 
and December—three- 
column, ten-inch copy 
was used. The in- 
crease in sales was 
just about three times 
the normal expecta- 
tion of sales without 
the aid of advertising. 
During the next three 

. weeks the size of the 
copy was reduced by 
one-half, and the 
sales due to advertis- 
ing gradually tapered 
off to one-half the 
former excess. Dur- 
ing the next four 
weeks copy one- 

quarter the size of the copy first 
run was used, and the excess sales 
again tapered off. Three weeks 
after the advertising had ceased 
to run, sales were back to about 
eighty per cent more than the 
amount to be expected without the 
use of advertising, the same 
amount of sales expected during 
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According to the statement of 
Edward J. O’Brien, the literary 
reviewer of the Boston Transcript, 
Harper’s Magazine 
published during 1915 


50 per cent 


more 
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“short stories of distinctive 
merit’? than any other monthly 
magazine examined. 


The Best Among the Good 


In order of precedence based on.the num- ; 
ver of new stories of distinctive merit pub- 
lished during 1915, the eighteen magazines 
tank as follows: 

1. Harper’s Monthly .. -e 56 
2. Collier’s Weekly and Illustrated ‘Bunday 
Magazine (excluding 13 reprints)...... 46 
3. Scribner’s Magazine ...csccesecsee . 37 
4, Lippincott’s Magazine and - McBride's 
Magazine e eee ccerecceresccesesese 
' §. Century Magazine steers sceeeecscceeceees 32 
rf: Saturday Evening Post....cscsccsecsedcess 29 
« Metropolitan ..cccccccccccccscccccecvecess at 
8. Every Week eevercces cevcescece oe 
9. American Mugazin® ..ccccccsoccccereceres am 
i0. McClure’s Magazine .. s3 
11, The Bellman 
4 Pictorial Review 
. Sunset Magazine 
ro Everybody’s Magazine 
15. Associated Sunday Magazines (Jan. -May, 
excluding stories in Every Week, q. v.). 
18, Ladies’ Home Journal......scccccscssccce 
1. Delineator 


JNO): 











From the Siew Transcript, Jan. 18, 1916 
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6) E reason for the success of firms 
like the Stewart*Warner Speedometer 
Corporation is the quality they- demand, 
pay for and get in their Divect-Advertising. 


® Service is helping make business 
bigger and better for a large number 
of firms and it would also help yours. 


Write us about this @ Service and 
let us tell you more about the direct 
advertising we are planning and pro- 
ducing for these successful advertisers. 


MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER COMPANY 


Originators and Producers of 
ADVERTISING and SALES-PROMOTION 
PLANS and LITERATURE 
1922-30 8. WabashAve. Chicago 

















the first three weeks, although the 
normal demand for sausage had 
begun to decrease—another very 
favorable circumstance which was 
not seriously considered. 

Another result which further 
impressed the extreme and imme- 
diate sensitiveness of sales to ad- 
vertising lies in the daily record 
of sales. On the days when copy 
was run, and especially on Mon- 
day following a run of Sunday 
copy (copy was run regularly 
three times a week throughout the 
entire period), sales were always 
much larger than on alternate 
days when copy was not run. 

It was also found that dealers 
are inclined to be very favorably 
impressed by a relatively slight 
increase in consumer-demand on 
them. Even one definite call for 
West Bend Farm Sausage was 
often sufficient to cause the dealer 
to give his co-operation in selling 
this brand of sausage; while a 
half dozen calls served to gen- 
erate his enthusiasm. 

Another important finding was 
the influence of the campaign on 
out-of-town sales. Approximately 
fifteen per cent of the total in- 
crease came through out-of-town 
branch distributers. Nearly all of 
the increase in outside business 
was due to the advertising. Yet 
the outside circulation of the pa- 
pers used was relatively less than 
this percentage of increase. 


ADVERTISING INSPIRED SALESMEN 


“Another marked result of this 
campaign was the help it gave in 
getting the entire sales force of 
the business ‘on its toes,’” Mr. 
Mayer admitted, but also said 
that the efficiency in the selling 
and the service ends of the busi- 
ness was greatly aided by constant 
pressure on the part of the man- 
ager and sales manager. So, not 
knowing definitely the part adver- 
tising had to play in this respect, 
he did not care to include this 
consideration in estimating the 
worth of his advertising cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Mayer also found that, al- 
though his delivery men are se- 
lected largely on the basis of their 
qualifications as salesmen, spe- 
cialty salesmen, who devote nearly 
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all their time to landing new ac- 
counts, are desirable as a means 
of taking the best advantage of 
an advertising campaign like the 
one his advertising agent pro- 
moted. 

He also noticed that his little 
campaign was not the only cam- 
paign at the time designed to get 
the sausage business. Kut he feels 
that, while his big competitors un- 
doubtedly increased their sales of 
sausage and prevented sales that 
he otherwise might have made, 
nevertheless the’ combined efforts 
so increased the total consump- 
tion of sausage that his own sales 
must have been increased rather 
than diminished as a result of 
the competition. He feels that this 
possibility—although, of course, 
he does not give it any considera- 
tion at all in his estimate—helps 
balance up his lack of considera- 
tion for other indefinite factors 
which, if considered, might cause 
his impression of results to be 
more encouraging, such, for in- 
stance, as the permanent good will 
of dealers created by his adver- 
tising. 

But the big point of encourage- 
ment is the fact that a small con- 
cern did conduct an advertising 
campaign which may be consid- 
ered “encouraging” in the eyes 
of a man whose money is being 
spent for space and who is con- 
servative enough not to give 
credit unless figures indicate re- 
sults—in the face of conditions 
which look to be anything but 
encouraging; especially the fact 
that the product was a standard 
low-profit staple, and in competi- 
tion with other brands which had 
been advertised extensively by 
concerns which have back of them 
tremendous capital and knowledge 
based on years of experience— 
odds which a more timid man 
might not have cared to buck. 





Simmonds & Simmonds, Chicago 
printers, have established branches _in 
New York City and Des Moines. Ia., 
in charge of Daniel Simon and H. F. 
Russell, respectively. 





H. W. Taylor, formerly with the 
U. S. Printing and Lithograph Com- 
pany, is now doing special sales work 
for the American Poster Company, Inc., 
New York. 





The New York Central’s Strong 
Campaign for “Good Will” 


The Railroads Are in a Bad Fix in Many Ways and This Advertising 
Has a Big Purpose to Achieve 


HE New York Central Rail- 

- road has just started a cam- 
paign which is one of the most 
ambitious attempts ever made to 
win public good will. Its big aim 
is to change the attitude of the 
public toward railroads in order 
that they may be allowed to earn 
a decent living, so to speak. 

It is the public which, through 
its legislators, has created the bur- 
dens which the railroads are load- 
ed with. Very properly, the pub- 
lic has insisted upon adequate 
service—more trains, steel cars, 
proper safety systems. All these 
have cost money. In fact, rail- 
road securities have fallen off in 
value, as the cost of operation 
mounted faster than the increase 
in returns. 

It must be remembered that a 
railroad cannot name for itself a 
rate that in its judgment repre- 
sents a profitable balance between 
the curves of income and outgo. 
It must serve all, by Governmental 
authority, at prices that it cannot 
fix for itself. 

Just what this return, in the 
shape of fares and sales, should 
be is often a matter of difference 
between those who fix the rates 
and those who must abide by them. 
Many railroads have long ago 
gone on record in stating that pas- 
senger traffic, with its increasing 
burden of expense and fixed rate 
of return, represents a direct loss 
to them. It is not the province 
of this article to judge as to the 
merits of the separate cases. The 
point is that one railroad has fig- 
ured that it has this problem to 
solve in common with others, and 
now the New York Central is 
carrying its case before the ulti- 
mate court of appeal—the public. 
It is submitting its case as to serv- 
ice costs and reasonable returns by 
briefs in the form of advertise- 
ments in the daily press. 


But the Central is probably the ps 


first to lay down this problem of 
compensation for service thus 
broadly and frankly before the 
public in this way. It is probably 
a pioneer in the matter of invest- 
ing tangible assets in seeking that 
most intangible, yet most priceless, 
of assets—good will—for other 
ends than those of patronage. And 
in saying this we have in mind 
the campaign conducted by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad last year 
in certain States to have the full- 
crew law repealed. But the Cen- 
tral goes farther. It is putting the 
iquestion up squarely to the public 
to judge fairly the railroad’s side 
on a number of similar problems. 
Briefly, some of the points at issue 
which all the railroads have in 
common, and which are involved 
in the Central’s appeal to the fair- 
ness of the public, are: 

(1) Equitable rates in return 
for service. 

(2) The full-crew law. 

(3) Fair compensation for mail 
carriage. 

(4) Fair play in damage suits. 

(5) The attitude of labor. 

(6) A closer grasp of the co- 
relation of the community’s wel- 
fare with that of the railroad. 

(7) Reasonable legislation af- 
fecting these questions. 


PREDISPOSING: THE PUBLIC TO BE 
FAIR 


While not all of these points 
are laid out as such or given defi- 
nite form in the copy, they are 
embraced in the considerations 
that led the railroad to adopt this 
form of advertising: that, when 
questions of this nature shall arise, 
the public will have the railroad’s 
side of the case in its mind when 
forming its own conclusions. Also, 
the public may be led to give 
more thought to the matter. And, 
after all, as Advertising Manager 
P. V. D. Lockwood, of the rail- 
road, says: The public in the last 





“One of the best books 
that has reached my desk 
for some time. Thave : read 
it from cover to cover.’ 


—The Addressograph Co, 


«+eeeechuck full of good 
things for all advertising 
men.” 

— Westinghouse Dept, of 

Publicity. 


“...+..extremely helpful, 
not only to the layman, but 
to the man who makes ad- 
vertising a profession,” 

-—Frank Seaman, Incor- 
porated, 


“ weccelé is just splen- 
did.” 
—Butterick Publishing Oo. 


, .seeethat it isinstruct- 
ing and helpful to the ma- 
jority of advertising man- 
agers, there can be no 
—. ” 


—Bosch Magneto Company. 


“Finest thing along this 
ine,.....have ever seen.” 
—Goodyear Tire and 
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It isa significant fact that 


the demand for BUCKEYE 
COVERS has increased by leaps and 
bounds since we began distributing this 
book. You can hardly read the book 


without being led to increase your appro- 
priation for Direct Advertising; you can hardly 
spend the appropriation judiciously without using 
BUCKEYE COVERS. 


The book is sent free to executives interested in Advertising; to 
—_— » price is one dollar. Please write on your business 
etterhead. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 


IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 
Dealers in Principal Cities of U.S., Canada and England 
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If Your Product Is Sold Under 


a Name or a Trade Mark 


YOUR ADVERTISING PLAN 








‘Y Is Not Complete Without 


P 
—_ : hae hana Co. | I ITHOGRAPHED METAL SIGNS 


Indian Refining Co. There are a larger variety of 
eo Co. Styles and Shapes to choose 
. . Douglas Shoe Co. from—many of them not 
American Tobacco Co. possible in signs made of 
Pabst Brewing Co. other materials. Your finest 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co. pictorial design may be re- 
eh gg Tire Co. produced for inside display 
Cola Co. or you can have a design in 
plain lettering for outside 
use. It is more economical 
4. tousea sign that will 
4%. represent you in a 
thoroughly high 











class manner. 


Metal Signs will 
give you longer 
and better 
5 service and 
secure a prominent place for your Prod- they are not 
ucts in the Dealer’s Show Window or . eae 
on his counter, where they reach the destroyed. 
customers when they are in a position to 
actually do the buying. They are Pie 
especially for holding your 
own particular products Prise’ 
in a correct manner <® ~ 
that shows them off /— 
to the best advan- [ie 
tage. \ 


They are lithographed to Wem 
harmonize with the colors and 

lettering used on your packages. ‘ 
Displays are the connecting link 
between your Advertising and the 
Actual Sale. 


Chas. W. Shonk Co. 


Boston American Can Co. Owner New York 
St. Louis Detroit 
Philadeiphia Maywood, Ill. rochester 
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analysis is the real judge of the 
case and its decrees prevail event- 
ually and irrevocably. 

In no case does the advertising 
ask any specific or immediate re- 
lief from any condition. There 
is no appeal, for example, for a 
raise in freight rates. As a mat- 
ter of. fact, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recently grant- 
ed the Eastern railroads such an 
increase. The whole tenor of the 
campaign is, rather, informative. 
It states certain facts about rail- 
road service and its cost, and pro- 
pounds certain propositions about 
the railroad’s position in society. 
Its remedies are implied, rather 
than stated, and at the end it 
hooks up the preamble with a mild 
request for a more considerate at- 
tention to the railroads’ problems. 
In brief, it aims to show that the 
railroads’ and the public’s interests 
are identical, and that which af- 
fects the one affects the other. 

Now, why appeal to the public 
in this way? Well, railroads long 
have been notoriously the scape- 
goats and vents for popular spleen. 
The standard form of wit in many 
a community is panning the rail- 
road. The time was when most 
any jury could be expected to 
“soak the railroad” good and 
plenty, on the theory that the rail- 
road is rotten with money and 
won’t miss a few paltry thousands 
here and there. 

The local press often either 
joined editorially in this universal 
howl against the tyrant, or as 
often again showed a reversal of 
attitude too lame in its expression 
to deceive the public. 

That this situation may have 
arisen deservedly is not the sub- 
ject under discussion. The point 
is that the New York Central, 
recognizing a condition however 
undeserved, is now — to tip 
the scales the other way. Its rea- 
soning is based on a long-estab- 
lished, although hitherto apparent- 
ly unrealized, asset that every 
railroad has in its favor. 

No matter how vociferously lo- 
cal wits and cynics may hold up 
the railroad to ridicule, there lurks 
at the bottom of everybody’s heart 
a secret pride and interest in the 
railroad that penetrates his neigh- 
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borhood. - This is ‘a sort of unde- 
fined feeling that here is the link 
that ties up one’s community with 
the world at large; a feeling that 
makes the daily stops of the Met- 
ropolitan Express, or even the 
most asthmatic specimen of a 
“bummelzug,” at Hickstown a so- 
cial event that attracts the bulk 
of the population not otherwise 
actively employed. The haunting 
note of a locomotive whistling 
down the line, or the distant rum- 
ble of a freight passing in the 
night, are the sole notes of ro- 
mance and sense of touch with 
the great outer world in thousands 
of isolated lives. No matter how 
deeply it may lie, the railroad thus 
possesses in its community a feel- 
ing of affection whose potential 
value in good will cannot be de- 
nied. It is much the same spirit 
that spelled the immediate inter- 
national success that awaited that 
simple music-hall ballad of “Casey 
Jones, the brave engineer.” 


A RAILROAD “SELLING” ITS PUBLIC 


Of late important problems, such 
as one or another cited, have 
loomed high on the railroads’ 
horizon. Yet what relief could 
the railroads expect from legisla- 
tures. or other governmental 
bodies when the apathy or even 
actual surface animosity on the 
public’s part towards the traction 
pariah was allowed to continue 
or even to grow? Former meth- 
ods, whatever they might have 
been, in this day and generation 
seemed unable to cope with the 
situation. Then the New York 
Central came suddenly to realize 
the importance of this dormant 
good-will factor just cited. Asa 
final course it decided to dip down 
and draw upon this undeveloped 
stream of public sentiment. It has 
set out, not primarily to sell a 
train, boom a resort, or bid for 
increased patronage, but has as- 
sumed for itself the broader task 
of stimulating this latent commu- 
nal pride in its great railroad, and 
to follow up its appeal with a 
frank exposition of the railroads’ 
problems as a whole, in a way 
that shows how the people them- 
selves share in the railroads’ prob- 
lems. 
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No better illustration of the 
policy it is now: pursuing could 
be cited than a study of one of 
the advertisements of the present 
series, reprinted herewith, that 
sums up the whole proposition 
within its limits. This is an ad- 
vertisement with the single bold- 
face caption, “Pillars.” The copy 


A “BRIEF”? THAT EPITOMIZES THE CEN- 
TRAL’S WHOLE CAMPAIGN 


represents a train booming across 
a lofty trestle supported by the 
up-raised arms of three gigantic 
male figures as pillars, symbolic 
of the three big functions that the 
railroad concedes to its public in 
asking its co-operation to bring 
them to a head. These, the most 
prominent planks in its present 
campaign, are displayed in letters 
on the giants’ tunics as: “Friendly 
Public Sentiment,” “Just Railroad 
Laws” and “Fair Compensation 
for Service.” 


The copy expands in this wise: 

“The New York Central Lines 
have a solid, rock-ballasted road- 
bed; the heaviest of steel rails; 
all the modern safety devices; 
splendid equipment; frequent and 
fast train service; convenient and 
spacious terminals. 

“These are all necessary pillars 
to the maintenance of a great 
transportation system. 

“But to support these physical 
excellences the New York Central 
Lines, in common with all other 
railroads, need the pillars of 
Friendly Public Sentiment, Just 
Railroad Laws and Fair Compen- 
sation for Service. 

“Only these make it possible to 
give the public the perfect service 
and modern facilities it demands.” 

Thus this one advertisement em- 
bodies the sum and substance of 
the purport of the whole campaign. 
A résumé of some of the other 
advertisements shows how they 
enlarge on and develop various 
points to impress their message. 
As the copy is, in effect, a state- 
ment by the railroad of the con- 
ditions that gave rise to the ad- 
vertisigg, several quotations will 
serve to help tell the story. 


OTHER ADVERTISEMENTS 


There is one big ad, for in- 
stance, that shows a line of men 
approaching a paymaster’s win- 
dow. According to the copy, the 
railroad pays $119,000,000 annually 
in wages. This money, it says, 
contributes in a large measure to 
the prosperity of the country 
served by the Central lines. 

“But affecting such prosperity,” 
continues the ad, “in even a 
greater measure than this vast dis- 
bursement for wages, together 
with other great sums for taxes 
and supplies, is the maintenance 
of the high standard of transpor- 
tation service necessary to such 
growing communities as these 
lines serve. 

“That standard can be main- 
tained only when there is a proper 
relation between earnings and ex- 
penses. In the correct solution 
of this problem the public and 
the railroads have a mutual in- 
terest—the prosperity of both is 
at stake.” 
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Martin V. Kelley 
Company 


ADVERTISING 


TOLEDO NEW YORK 
Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 171 Madison Avenue 
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Through the purchase of the business 


of Bromfield & Field, Inc., 171 Madison 
Avenue, New York, The Martin V. Kelley 
Company will establish on 


June 1, 1916 
An Eastern Office 


In Charge of 


Russell A. Field 





Mr. Field is elected Vice-President of The 
Martin V. Kelley Company and will act as 


Eastern Manager. 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENT 


PITTSBURG 
LEADER 


Published in accordance with the United States 
government requirements. This statement also 
published in the Pittsburg Leader April 3, 1916: 


AVERAGE 3 
NUMBER OF 
COPIES OF 
EACH ISSUE : 
FOR SIX 
-MONTHS ' 


The best part about this circulation is that it is 
free from duplication and is read by people that 
respond to Leader advertising because they believe 
what they read in the Leader, the paper that keeps 
faith with them. The fact that the Leader carries 
such a great volume of advertising every day in 
the year is positive proof that Leader circulation 
represents a tremendous buying power. 


Over One Million Lines of Advertising Was 
Published in the Pittsburg Leader in March 


For Detailed Information Write W. E. MOFFETT 
Advertising Manager Pittsburg Leader 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


VERREE & CONKLIN 


Foreign Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York Steger Bldg., Chicago 
=) 
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Another advertisement features 
a train as emblematic of the 
twenty-five years of progress in 
railroad service—the Empire State 
Express. This advertisement gives 
certain facts about this train in 
an interesting, biographical way. 
In its twenty-five years the Em- 
pire State Express has traveled 
6,500,000 miles and _ transported 
8,000,000 passengers safely. In 
this time the weight of the train 
has increased 200 per cent, due 
to the demands for steel equip- 
ment. 


According to the copy, the cost | 
of this train has advanced 300 per | 


cent, the wages of employees have 
increased forty-five per cent, the 
number of passengers has in- 
creased only seventy-five per cent, 
and the revenue earned per pas- 
senger mile has remained station: 
ary. 
“Since the inauguration of this 
world-famous train,” continues 
the copy, in playing to the com- 
munities’ local pride, “which has 
come’to be looked upon as a New 
York State institution, millions of 
dollars have been expended for 
modern signals, heavier rails and 
bridges, and for many other track 
and equipment appurtenances nec- 


essary to make such evolution pos- | 


sible. 


the additional cost of railroad op- 


eration made necessary by the de- | 
mands of modern travel. It em- | 


phasizes the necessity for appre- 
ciation by the public of the needs 


of the railroads for consideration | 


and legislation which will make 
the continuation of such service 
possible.” 


We might go on to quote almost | 
indefinitely the number of points | 
that the advertising gives to con- | 
vey to its public the intelligence 


that the railroad is a good citizen, 
whose interests are mutual with 
millions of other fellow citizens, 
and who has the right, therefore, 


to expect reciprocal obligations | 


and responsibilities as a big tax- 
payer, an employer, a big:customer 
of supplies and materials anda 
distributor of dividends among 
30,000 stockholders; moneys that 


find their way into the public | 


marts of distribution. It sums 'up 


= ss 














“This train is an illustration of | 








Hard to Advertise 
But— 


FRANK E. CAMPBELL, 
the funeral director, is 
perhaps the most widely 
known man in his pro- 
fession in the country. 
Long ago he decided that 
he would not sit in the 
traditional seclusion of 
his craft with one eye on 
the vital statistics. He 
decided that publicity, 
properly directed, would 
be just as resultful and 
proper in his business as 
in any other, if care were 
taken to make it dignified 
and conservative. 


Frank E. Campbell was 
one of the first to use the 
New York City Tele- 
phone Directory as an 
advertising medium, and 
he has used this medium 
continuously ever since. 
His first message was 
presented in a small foot- 
note. In the forthcoming 
issue his advertisements 
will be found on many 
pages. 


We have made a life-long 
friend of Mr. Campbell with 
his unusually difficult pub- 
licity problem. 


We’re confident we can show 
real results for your business 
if you'll just give us the 
chance we’ve been waiting 


for. 


New York Telephone Co. 


Directory Advertising Department 
25 Church Street New York 
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its contribution in disbursements 
to local public wealth as in the 
neighborhood of $273,286,454. 

As a promoter of wealth and 
a strong arm in the distribution 
of wealth, there are advertise- 
ments to show how the Central 
links up the various production 
areas—the wheat fields of the 
West and the manufacturing cen- 
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ing the field and sowing the seed. 
What may follow is as yet specu- 
lative, but the railroad feels that 
by advertising in this way it is 
accomplishing, not only the broad- 
er ends in view, but also indirectly 
it is getting all the benefits of 
advertising with a shorter, more 
limited aim. Good business, it 
feels, never fails to keep up with 
the wake of good will, 
and if the good will 





be properly cultivated 








Seventy Years | 





A Railroad 


seventy years old this month. 


1846. 


~*t ee * 
these seventy years, credit belongs— 


of this Rail 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is 


Its charter was granted April 13, 


For what our railroad represents after 


First, to our stockholders, whose capital made 





possible the de 


this railroad system better every day. 


-_e** 


Second, to those directors, officers and em- 
ployes who have gone before, and to the 
250,000 of us who are now working to make 


Third, to a helpful and reasonable public. 


In these seventy years we have learned 
much. -Above all, we know that the future 
prosperity of our Company depends upon — 


ea it will be enabled to 
bring about a fairer 
return on the added 
cost of service repre- 
sented by increased 
business than it now 
considers it gets un- 
‘der legal limitations. 

In connection with 
this campaign Mr. 
Lockwood was asked 
whether a joint cam- 
paign by the railroads 
touching on the vari- 
ous points ‘at issue be- 
tween them and gov- 
ernmental authorities 
might not be feasible. 
To this the answer 
was that as a com- 
munity is essentially 
most interested in the 
railroad that serves it, 
various communities 
would have little or 
no concern in a cam- 





the continued confidence, co-operation and 


paign conducted by 





good-will of the people it serves. 











several railroads with 
most of which they 
have no direct con- 
tact. In solving its 
problems through ad- 

















vertising, it is up to 





THIS POSTER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD WAS ISSUED 


APRIL TENTH 


with the 
These, with 


its lines 


ters along 
wharves of the East. 
due emphasis on safety, courtesy 
and convenience, are among the 
many points characteristic of what 
is probably the biggest campaign 


ever conducted at one time by a 
public-service corporation to enlist 
the public’s good will. 

As stated previously, no definite 
or immediate action is asked for. 
The advertising is simply plow- 


the railroad to go 
upon its own ground 
as an individual. 

Again, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is now waging a cam- 
paign similar in tone to that of 
the New York Central. The moral 
seems to be that the editorial 
published over your own name 
and frankly yours is, to-day, 
the one that the public will most 
readily give cognizance to, be- 
cause there is no doubt but that 
it is frankly inspired, and yet 
unashamed. 
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BERRIEN-DURSTINE 


INCORPORATED 


prepares carefully planned, carefully 


written, sensibly displayed advertising, 
including direct dealer work, booklets, 
trade paper, newspaper and magazine 
advertising, and will be glad to show 
several campaigns which they have 
handled from designing the trade mark 
and the package on through various 


phases of these campaigns to date. 


SHALL WE SEND YOU 
‘Slants, the Third ”’ 2 
oe 


TWENTY-FIVE WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The net paid circulation of 


The Des Moines Capital 


for the month of March was 51,733. This circulation 
was divided: 


City, net paid 
Country, net paid 


Total net paid 


This is the largest single circulation of any Des Moines 
newspaper. 

Below we also give the circulations of all the Des 
Moines newspapers for the six months preceding April 
Ist, as furnished to the U. S. government, in accord- 
ance with the act of Congress. 


GOVERNMENT STATEMENTS PRECEDING 
APRIL IST, 1916 


DES MOINES CAPITAL. .48,963 net paid 
2nd newspaper.............. 43,058 net paid 
3rd newspaper 41,497 net paid 
4th newspaper..............34,269 net paid 


The Capital’s circulation has shown a gain since the 
last government statement of 4,600, and has shown a 
net gain over March, 1915, of 8,060: 


The Capital advertisers appreciate the importance of 
the Capital’s leadership, as indicated by the fact that 
for the first three months of 1916 the Capital has shown 
an advertising gain over the same three months of 
last year of 12,936 inches. 


The Des Moines Capital! 


A Clean, Constructive Newspaper 


Member Aadit Bureau Circulations 























Kerosene Engine Being Adver- 
tised 


line conditions, which ap eared in a re- 
cent issue of Printers’ INK, will be in- 
terested in recent trade-journal adver- 
tising of the Advance-Rumely Thresher 
Company, of Laporte, Ind. 
advertisement, featuring the Oil Pull 
tractor, which burns Secuenke at all 
loads, emphasized the proposition, “Ker- 
osene vs. Gasoline.” In order to “ad- 
vertise” this copy a smaller announce- 
ment on an opposite page was run, read- 
ing as follows: - 

‘A whole lot of wise dealers are cash- 
ing in on the Oil Pull right now—and 
nem ist the time to talk it with gasoline 
s i 

you'd better see if the territor 
around you is still open. A 1916 Ad- 
vance-Rumely contract jis worth your 
while if you can get it.’ 

The smaller advertisement was in re- 
produced hand-writing, ; 





Tea and Coffee Activity on the | 


Coast 


M. J. Brandenstein & Co,, of San 
Francisco, are using newspaper space in 
the Far West to advertise B. 
Coffee and Tree Tea. For the former 
painted display is a used, the firm 
slogan being ‘‘M. B, Coffee—Why?” 
The newspaper advertising is not em- 
ploying the old slogan for Tree Tea, 
“It Cups,” but is based on the query: 
“Tree Pe ite Cents a Pound. Why 
Pay More?” The General Advertising 
and Sales Corporation, of Los Angeles, 
is handling the account through its San 
Francisco office. 


This company also is placing copy in 


Those who read the article on gaso- | 
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A full-page | 


Pacific Coast mediums for the Beardsley | 


Electric Automobile Company, of Los 
Angeles. The campaign is for the 
pose of expanding the market in 


fornia, Oregon and Washington. 


ali- 





How to Get Paid for Adver- 
tising 

As a result of concerted action on 
the part of about 500 Ohio papers, most- 
ly small weeklies, they will receive from 
the State about $18,000 in payment 
for advertising space devoted to the 
1915 State Fair. At the time the bills 
became due the State announced that 
there was no money available for their 
payment, and at a recent meeting the 
publishers declared that until the bills 
were paid they would accept no more 
advertising for the State Fair. The re- 
sult was that the money was forthcom- 
ing. 





Joint St. Louis Life Insurance 
Campaign 

A, joint campaign to educate St. 
Louisans to buy life insurance is be- 
ing conducted in newspapers and street- 
cars by a number of Eastern and West- 
on See companies represented in St. 
outs. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 


of 


Advertising Space 


PUNCH 


are perhaps more liberal than 
for any other British 
publication. 


For instance: 


On January Ist, 1916, more than 
one-third of the total available ad- 
vertising space in “PUNCH” for 
1916 was booked up in definite 
spaces and on definite dates. 


On February Ist, 1916, more than 
one-half of the total available ad- 
vertising. space in “PUNCH” for 
1916 was booked up in definite 
spaces and on definite dates. 


This is the result of the deter- 
mination of Advertisers not to miss 
their chance of securing the hand- 
‘some returns that advertising in 
“PUNCH” invariably brings pro- 
vided the goods are of the better 
class and appeal to people of means, 
position and discrimination. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “‘ Punch” 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 
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unvarnished truth 

about steam heat, wa- 
ter heat and vapor heat— 
their advantages and dis- 
advantages; in compari- 
son with the warm-air 
heat of the Kelsey Health 
Heat; then send for our 
Saving Sense Booklet. It 
shows you how you can 
have a leakless, noiseless, 
dustless, healthy heat that 
will ventilate while it 
heats. 


i you want the plain, 


It gives you conclusive 
evidence that neither wind 
nor weather prevents the 
Kelsey from heating every 
room in your house. 


It proves its economy 
beyond any doubt. 

It is untechnical, inter- 
esting, convincing. 


Send for the booklet. 


HE Kevse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


230 JAMES STREET 
SYRACUSE, N. /Y. 
New York 
103-V Park Avenue 
Chicago 
2767-V Lincoln Avenue 


a 





Gaining Good Will for a Street 
Railway 


The basis of many a criticism of 
the street railway business, in general 
and in particular, is the statement that 
the street-car company is not giving 
“good service.” This seems to be the 
cause for much public dissatisfaction. 
The individual is inconvenienced just 
once by some wait, delay or discomfort, 
and decides forthwith and for all time 
that the service is bad. 

Before condemning the __ street-car 
company for not giving good service, it 
is only fair to determine in your own 
mind what good service is. Just what 
do you expect from the street-car serv- 
vice? What is the longest time that 
you think a person should ever be 
obliged to wait for a car Do you think 
a person should ever be obliged to wait 
for a car? Do you expect to find a car 
waiting for you every time you are 
ready to go anywhere? Do you grow 
impatient when the car stops at other 
corners before arriving at your corner? 

In other words, do you expect taxi- 
cab service from the street-cars? And 
if so, aren’t you looking for a dollar’s 
worth of service at the price of 5 
cents? 

Street-car service is not perfect. It is 
not “individual service” such as you get 
at a high-class hotel. Rather it is a 
general service made to fit the general 
need, and at a very low price. But 
being a general service, sometimes the 
individual is obliged to accommodate 
himself to the service, because it can- 
not accommodate his personal wish. 
Thus he may find it necessary to take 
a car leaving a few minutes sooner 
than he cares to leave because the ma- 
jority of patrons want to leave at the 
earlier time, and there is not traffic 
enough to operate another car at his 
leaving time. 

It would be ridiculous to claim that 
our service is “perfect.”’ e are sell- 
ing transportation “in bulk,” and we 
cannot give the same attention to each 
individual 5-cent sale which the taxicab 
company gives to each individual $1 
or $2 sale. We believe we give every 
comfort, facility, protection we know 
how, under the conditions. 

In considering street-car service you 
may compare it with ‘“‘perfect” service, 
or you mav compare it with no service 
at all. Of course, neither comparisen 
is fair. But they are about equally ex- 
treme. 

Before you determine, even in your 
own mind, that the street-cars are not 
giving “good service,” stop long enough 
to consider just what you expect, what 
you think it is fair to expect, and then 
see if the service is not “good service,” 
everything considered.—“Electrogram” 
(house-organ of the Puget Sound Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Company.) 


W. W. Young to Publish 
“Golf” 


W. W. Young has succeeded C. G. 
Turner as publisher of Golf. Arthur 
A. Irwin, well known to baseball fans, 
has been appointed business manager. 
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a Idea That Is N Making Good 
THE 
KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol. District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 





























Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 


Classified Week!— 


Sunday April 23rd to Sunday April 30th 


fine opportunity to try out Newspaper Classified. 
Why not prepare a piece of copy and use a good 
list for Easter Sunday, April 23rd—or Sunday 
April 30th—better still, use both. 

If you're not familiar with ‘‘Classified”—do not 
know what kind of copy pays best — write our 
Toledo Office, giving outline of proposition and 
they will tell you frankly whether Classified will 
pay or not. 


Eastern Agencies should use our New York 
Office—all others, the Toledo Office. 


Agencies should send for Bulletin No. 135, 


Rate Card and Commission Proposition. 
Advertisers should get our latest lists. 


ARKENBERG SPECIAL AGENCY 


re Well Dy j Publishers’ Representatives eo iebe OnIO 


beeen? NEW YORK and TOLEDO iene Mass 


te ed de 8 kk 
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Muliioucme namaste Specialties | 


of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 


is especially equipped to handle and 
expedite orders for high grade 


Process Color 
House Organs 


and kindred printing. Service—Best. 


Walcutt Bros. Co. 


141 East 25th Street, New York 


EMBOSSING 


UNUSUAL 


COLOR PRINTING 
PAPER NOVELTIES 





30-32 W. 13th Street, New York 
PRINTING 


READ coneanr 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


Our facilities and our 
workmen are unsur- 
passed anywhere 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 


WE operate the largest 
plant in the East for the 
complete manufacture of high 
grade catalogs and magazines. 


Prompt deliveries guaranteed. 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS 
76-88 Lafayette St. - - New York 





CATALOGUES 


bound in cloth, leather, 


or paper. Best quality 
and reasonable prices. 


Quantity orders solicited. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co. 
ookbinding Department 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 


Walters & Mahon 


Incorporated 


«Printing that Pulls” 


64 Church St. 
New York City 


PHONE CORTLANDT 1087-1088 








YPE taste, is what 

our friends call our 
knack of skillful ad- 
composition. 

Day and Night Service 
C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 


Typographic Service 
27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 





E show you designs 
for printed matter 
after careful con- 
sultation as to your re- 
quirements, your taste 
and your limit as to cost. 


THE KALKHOFF Co. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 
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agraving Designing - Electrotyping | 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 


Advertising 


THE STERLING 
ENGRAVING CO. 


Designing Retouching 
Halftones Ben Day 
Color Process Wax 


New York City, N. Y. 


Tenth Av. cor. 36th St. 
Tel. 3900 Greeley 


200 William St. 
Tel, 2900 Beekman 


Agents 


and Publishers 


WHAT’S THE USE? 
it’s no use arguing. 
poy ay knows that we handle the 
most ZINC cuts of any house in the city. 
Ask our customers whether they’ve 
ever had better printing plates made 
elsewhere. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 








Advertising Agencies will do well to 
consider our service when in need of 


Process Color Plates 


Being the leading house in Color 
Printing, we are -eminently quali- 
fied in judging printing plates for 
Color Work. 


ZEESE - WILKINSON CO. 


424-438 W. 33rd St., New York 


OME advertisers and agents 
consider speed a prime requi- 
site in plate making. But they in- 
sistalsoonquality. Hencethetwo 
complete Beck plants—Philadel- 
phiaand NewY ork—dayandnight. 


B 


THE BECK ENGRAVING co. 
PHILADELPHIA W” YORK 





Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited ourbusiness 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CoO.” 


THE GILL 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 


140 Fifth Ave. New York 


“Che 
Colorplate Engraving Co. 


J.E.Rhodes, Pres. 31] West 43-4 St NY. 


Quality Color Plates 











“406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


“t» Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 


FINE PLATES 











ELECTRO SERVICE 
IN CANADA 


“Dear Mr. Hirt— 
1 want to thank you for the consis- 
tently good service you are giving this 
office—both in the qnality of the plates 
you are making and in the details of 
shipment and checking. The Tooke 
job just completed is especially good. 

Very truly yours, 
J, J, Gippons, Limirep, 
by Paul Pitapatrick.” 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. 


OF CANADA 
345-347 Craig W. Montreal, P. Q. 


MonrTREAL, Nov, 10-15 
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28 Years of Advertising 
Success in New England 


Because of our twenty-eight years of success 
in devising and executing plans for exceptional 
campaigns of advertising and publicity, it has 
become the rule with promoters of civic and 
commercial enterprises in New England to 


seek our services FIRST. 


If you have an advertising problem 
let us confer with you about it. 


H. B. HUMPHREY COMPANY 
44 Federal Street BOSTON 








on On On Se > er el tren 


HOTELS STATLER. 


Rates from $12° Per Day 


BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAN. 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 800 Rooms 800 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


The Traveler Can Tell 


WHEN you enter a Hotel Statler you feel at once that you 
are welcome. You sense it in the attitude of the doorman, 
the bellboy—every employee in sight. 

You do not feel that you are being “sized up,” or that we’re too 
busy to pay attention to you, or that you’ll have to put up a fight 
to get what you want when you want it. You know, before you 
get to the desk, that the clerk will greet you graciously and 
smilingly. 

And you know, before you get to your room, that you are in a 
hotel where you are welcome, and where people will be interested 
and thoughtful in serving you. 

Your satisfaction guaranteed, whether you spend $1.50 or $20 a day. 


You ll always find other advertising men at the Statler. 


© + eammc- © - camm- © - cumx- (© - camm>- © - cme- C- cc > 
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Advertising Agents 
Trying to Fix Basis of 
‘*Recognition”’ 


Relations of Agents with Publish- 
ers and Advertisers Set Forth in 
Bulletin of New York Advertis- 
ing Agents—Functions Defined 
4 Quoin Club and by the A. N. 


Apv-Press Cus. 
Jounstown, Pa., Mar. 27, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Would you kindly inform us what you 
would ider the 1 ry require- 
ments for an advertising agency to meet 
in order to be rated as a recognized ad- 
vertising agency? 

Are there any national associations 
whose stamp of approval would give an 
advertising concern a rating or prestige? 

Is there a list of the recognized ad- 
vertising agencies of the country? 

Is there any effort being made to 
standardize the charges of the advertis- 
ing agengsent 

hanking you for any favor extended 
me, I remain, 





Tom Nokes, 
Secretary. 


N° tribunal as yet is possessed 

of the authority arbitrarily to 
say who is, and who is not, an 
agent, but the collective views of 
the Association of New York Ad- 
vertising Agents may be cited, as 
they in the main coincide with our 
own as to what constitutes the 
functions of a properly conducted 
agency. In a bulletin to publish- 
ers this body thus sets forth its 
definition of the relations of 
agents with advertisers and pub- 
lishers: 

“An advertising agency should 
be an association of specially 
trained men having expert knowl- 
edge of merchandising and adver- 
tising, who in composite afford 
wider specialized information af- 
fecting advertising than can be 
profitably employed in the organ- 
ization of any one advertiser. 

“An advertising agency’s special 
knowledge of merchandising 
should embrace: 

“4. Varied experience in many 
markets. 

“2. Familiarity with merchandis- 
ing methods in each. 

“3. Knowledge of distributing 
methods. 

“4. Experience in display ing 
goods. 








TO THE MAN WHO 


Advertises, 

Circularizes or 
selis through 

Salesmen 


Do you advertise—with poor results? 

Circularize—with poor results? 

Employ salesmen—with poorresults? 
If so, what is wrong? 

The question is answered by 
an eight thousand word article 
from the pen of one of the great- 
est business specialists in the 
country, entitled: 

THE SELLING FORCE and 

THE SELLING FARCE 

It’s a MESSAGE to business 
men, preventing the prodigal 
waste of good money, and giving 
the selling secret. 1 

Application of the principles 
explained in this brochure will 
turn loss to profit, and small 
profits to large. A limited edi- 
tion set aside exclusively for 
Printers’ INK readers who will 
request it on their business letter 
head. Mention the magazine and 
a copy is yours without expense 
or obligation. 


The Dando Company 
Srd St. above Chestnut Philadelphia, Pa. 




















AUSTRALIA 





Thomas C. Lothian 
Proprietary, Ltd. 


MELBOURNE and SYDNEY 
Founded 1888 
Cable Address: “Thorough” Melbourne. 


Publishers’ 
Representatives 


As representatives of some of 
America’s best Publishers, the 
Booksellers, Libraries, and Edue 
cational Trade of Australasia are 
travelled and called upon for 
orders regularly. 

The Australasian Agency is 
sought for any lines that can be 
sold to Booksellers. We want a 
good stationery and paper agency. 

Bankers: The Bank of New South 

i Wales, Melbourne 

Head Office: 100 Flinders Street 

MELBOURNE, VICTORIA 
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“5. Acquaintance with kindred 
problems affecting the adequate de- 
picting of the product to be ad- 
vertised. 

“An advertising agency’s special 
experience in advertising should 
embrace knowledge of: 

“1. The relative value and cost 
of various advertising media. 

“2. Methods of presentation— 
written and pictorial. 

“3. Mechanical methods, includ- 
ing art, engraving and printing 
processes on the one hand, and the 
adaptability of these various meth- 
ods to particular media on the 
other. 

“4. Supplemental literature— 
catalogues, booklets, circulars, dis- 
plays, and follow-up methods. 

“5. Checking and billing.” 

Add to this financial responsi- 
bility and a record of efficiency 
based upon investigation by two 
national associations of publish- 
ers, the Quoin Club and the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, and you have a compre- 
hensive definition of a good 
agency’s functions. This declara- 
tion of principles is necessarily 
broad. For example, someone may 
say that it does not take into ac- 
count creative originality. As one 
man’s understanding of this com- 
modity, however, will vary widely 
from another’s, this point must be 
left to an investigation of effi- 
ciency, a point covered in the As- 
sociation’s blanket statement of 
principles. 

“Are there any national asso- 
ciations whose stamp of approval 
would give an advertising con- 
cern rating or prestige?” Actually, 
no. However, admission to the 
Association of New York Adver- 
tising Agents requires that an 
agency first shall have been recog- 
nized by the Quoin Club and the 
A. N. P. A. Besides this associa- 
tion of agents, there are three 
other bodies in the country of this 
kind: one in Boston, another in 
Philadelphia, and the Association 
of Western Advertising Agents. 

“Ts there any list of the recog- 
nized advertising agencies of the 
country?” Since under present 
conditions no body of persons pos- 
sesses the authority to delimit an 
agency’s position, this question 
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can be answered in the negative. 
There is, however, a list published 
by the A. N. P. A. of the agencies 
recognized by this body and the 
Canadian Press Association. There 
is also a movement on foot among 
the associations of advertising 
agents and the various associa- 
tions of publishers, through com- 
mittees appointed by their several 
bodies, to arrive at some basis 
whereby the status of an agency 
can he determined and defined for 
purposes of “recognition.” 

In reply to the last question as 
to whether there is any effort 
being made to standardize the 
charges of the advertising 
agencies; such efforts have been 
going on for years, and have re- 
sulted in the magazines adopting a 
uniform commission to agencies 
in the form of discounts of thir- 
teen and three per cent, or approx- 
imately 15 per cent on the net. 
At the same time the Association 
of New York Advertising Agents 
is investigating the sentiment of 
its own members as to the desira- 
bility of trying to bring about a 
flat rate for newspaper: advertis- 
ing and a uniform discount to 
agents:—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Critical Paper Market Brings 


New Process 
The scarcity of paper stock is re- 
sponsible for two-page advertisements 


which are being published in trade 
papers eek, that field by the 
General Waste-Paper Recovery Com- 
pany, and its agents, Castle, Gottheil & 
Overton, of New York. The company 
is advertising a new process for de- 
fibering and de-inking material of this 
character, the price of which has risen 
enormously since the present market 
situation developed. 


St. Louis Coffee Advertiser 


Active 
The Hanley & Kinsella Coffee and 
Spice Company, St. Louis, is sending 
out through the Chappelow Agency, St. 
Louis, 17,000-line orders to a list of 
Southern newspapers on “Advance” 
brand coffee. 


S. L. Lewis. Assistant in Fire- 


stone Department 
S. L. Lewis is assistant to the man- 
ager of the sales promotion department 
of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. 
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The Boston Herald and Traveler’s 


Biggest Month in Display Advertising 
Biggest Month in Net Paid Circulation 


The Boston Herald and Traveler printed in March— 


the largest amount of display advertising ever 
printed in these newspapers in any one month, 


the second largest amount of week- 
day display advertising printed in 
any Boston paper, 

the largest amount of financial display adver- 


tising, leading all the Boston papers in this field 
for the fifth month in succession, and made 


the second largest gain in foreign advertising, 
in automobile display and in total display 
advertising. 


In net paid circulation The Herald and Traveler 
made in March a new record, surpassing that 
of any other month. 


These same things hold true of Herald and Traveler 
for the first three months of the year as a whole. 


Net Paid Circulation 


DAILY SUNDAY 
March, 1916 . . . . 188,089 | March, 1916, . . . . 110,430 
March, 1915 . . . . 166,643 | March, 1915,.... 94,604 


Inc. 21,446 Inc. 15,826 


It is significant of the advertisers’ mea- 
sure of newspaper values that Herald 
and Traveler should be second, month 
in and month out, among all Boston 
newspapers in week-day display ad- 
vertising, irrespective of differences 


in amount of circulation. 
Special Representatives: S.C. BECKWITH Special Agency, New York and Chicago 
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| Prosper With | 


Its Prosperity Should]f 











Hundreds of new homes; thousands of 
new people; everyone making good mon- 
ey and spending it freely in Bridgeport 


When A City 


Increases $21,000,000 a year in taxable prop- 
erty; absorbs 30,000 to 40,000 new population 
in less than’a year; erects $9,181,419 worth of 
new buildings in eleven months; carries 500,000 
a month additional trolley passengers; pays 
$1,200,000 a week to its workers; builds 
$5,764,385 worth of new homes; has available 
for withdrawal in the banks $49,000,000; owns 
$1,794,000 worth of automobiles and motor 
trucks; has street traffic more dense than at 
Broadway and 42nd street in New York, 


It means PROSPERITY 











That's What BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Has Done 





The Julius Mathews Special Agenc 
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uldiBe Your "PR ag 








Are you placing your product or your 
proposition effectively before this large 
and prosperous buying community? 


When A Newspaper 


Increases its circulation over 31% in one year 
or from less than 24,000 to more than 31,000 
copies daily; grows as fast as the fast growing 
community it is in; has the largest circulation 
in the State where it is published; carries an 
amount of display and classified advertising so 
much in excess of any contemporary as to be 
incomparable; carries in a single issue 72,800 
lines of automobile advertising; reaches the 
growth it has while other papers admit losses 


It means SUPERIORITY 





That's What the POST and TELEGRAM Have Done 














Boston —— Chicago —— New York 
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Open up New England through 
the Mathews System 


.— twenty years an advertis- 
A’ ing organization has devoted 
its entire time and energies to the 
development of advertising for 
New England. This _ organiza- 
tion has the good fortune to cover 
in its staff the wisdom, care and 
caution of experience with the 
pep, energy and enthusiasm of 
youth, 

Experience has come from the 
planning, management or actual 
work in the carrying out of great 
advertising campaigns for a va- 
riety of lines of merchandise in 
different parts of the country to 
which has been added a thorough 
knowledge of New England and 
its point of view. For instunce, 
the knowledge of the dealer’s 
point of view is not gained so 
much from reports and discus- 
sion as from actual contact, con- 
stant and in many lines. The 
knowledge of how to _ reshape 
copy that it may create the right 
impression and the buying influ- 
ence on the New England con- 
sumer has been gained by the 
very simple method of actually 
doing it, and the knowledge of the 
field is had by so organizing that 
we have both the viewpoint from 
the inside looking out, and the 
sometimes more critical angle 
from the outside looking in. 


THIS SERVICE IS FOR ADVERTISING 
AGENTS 


In short any problem having 
reference to advertising and 
merchandising in the New Eng- 
land territory, may well avail it- 
self of some or all of the fea- 
tures of the Mathews System 
which is not as complicated as 
the name might imply. It was 
briefly described recently as fol- 
lows: 

“First: We find out what 
needs to be done. 
Second: We do it.” 

The service may take the form 
of showing you when, how and 
through what channels to break 


(Advertisement) 


into Metropolitan Boston in con 
nection with your New England 
Campaign. You may need an ex 
tensive trade report on the actua 
conditions in your line of mer 
chandise before your plan i: 
made at all. You may need 
dealer distribution city by city o: 
you may need the general super 
intendence of a_ state-wide o: 
New England-wide campaign 
For example, in a certain section 
of New England there were 
about one thousand dealers. In « 
brief campaign we got a distribu 
tion of about nine-hundred deal- 
ers and a one hundred per cent 
jobber distribution. 

Or it may be that the deale: 
needs to be enthused about your 
product, so as_ to particularly 
specify it in cases where jobbers 
have previously been allowed to 
make up assortments. For in 
stance, in one such case we got 
dealers to insist on a particular 
brand by specific instructions on 
their orders to jobbers, to such an 
extent that the jobbing trade was 
upset and competitors were out 
with so-called “business detec- 
tives” to discover that which to a 
better trained eye would have 
been obvious! 

The service has sometimes 
taken the form of months of sus- 
tained interest and continuous 
action on a campaign to interest 
dealers, and at other times a sin- 
gle quick stroke to eliminate un- 
fair competition. 

Among the numerous advertis- 
ers whose advertising agents will 
testify to the soundness and effi- 
ciency of our work, and of whom 
Brother Bradstreet speaks well 


| and Dun says that no duns are 


needed, we could mention some 
of the best known names in 
American commercial circles. 
Our particular aim in life is to 
develop advertising for a certain 
group comprising nearly all the 
hest daily newspapers in New 
England outside the metropolitan 


(Continued on next page.) 
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THE MATHEWS SYSTEM (Con.) 


district. And we have found that 
the best way to develop such busi- 
mess is to make it exceptionally 
profitable for the advertiser and 
unusually satisfactory in all as- 
pects to the advertising agent. 

Among the advertising agents, 
from Boston, 
Philadelphia to Chicago, St. 
Louis and ’Frisco, there will be 
found some of the best who will 
testify that we have tried sin- 
cerely and succeeded in a goodly 
number of cases in carrying this 
policy into successful action. 

Our experience in this New 
New England territory while 
brief, twenty years, has taught 
us considerable, and our ability 
to carry out the various means of 
co-operating with the advertising 
agent arises not merely from the 
wish to do so, but from the fact 
that for years we have been do- 
ing it 
most advertising men have been 
rather poor advertisers ourselves! 


MADE POSSIBLE BY LIVE 
PUBLISHERS ! 


This agency and the service 
that it can render the agent and 
advertiser is made possible whol- 
ly by the fact that certain news- 
paper publishers have been wise 
and farsighted beyond their fel- 
lows in making possible such an 
organization, and they in turn 
have been rewarded by being able 
now to find in their papers a vol- 
ume of advertising greater than 
other papers similarly situated any- 
where else in the United States. 

By recent count not long since, 
one of} the “Mathews List”* 
papers, which perhaps does not 
carry the largest number of ac- 
counts of any on our list, was 
found to be carrying more foreign 
advertising contracts than the 
paper of largest circulation in one 
of the Eastern metropolitan cities 
of the United States. 


THE JULIUS MATHEWS 
SPECIAL AGENCY 


Boston New York’ Chicago | 
*The phrase “The Mathews List” is 
an abbreviated way of saying: “The 


New England Newspapers represented 
by the Julius Mathews Special Agency.” 


(Advertisement) 
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SP eee 
One Letter 


In This 465 Page Book 


May Bring 


You a Fortune 


Sent Free for Inspection 
No Money in Advance 


Just Mail the Coupon 


Here is a manual containing the 
boiled down experience of a hund- 














“red of the coh salesletter § Roland Hall 


writers —containing over 300 actua 
letters with records of results and 
analyses showing why they 
or why they failed. 

lo matter what your business— 
no matter whether you sell toons 
dealers, agents or direct, with 
great book at your elbow you ae 
write — that will bring inquiries 
— orders — ks in greater volume 
than ever before. et us send it 
for free examination —no money 
in advance, 


‘‘Letters That 
Make Good’”’ 


ln ee en Be 


Recommended by Associated Wm. H. Ingersoll 
Advertising Clubs of "the World as 
well as by hundreds of business men 
me me ane oe ownit. Tells, among 
other facts,—How to 
tone a Letter 9 Pie poo 
ship in er 
That Were is Brg uman Ine 
terest Letters—The Use of Humor 
wering Inquiries— Individu- 
ality and Personality—Appeal to J.Geo. Frederick 
the “How to Gat the ow De- 
sire—How to Get t iewpoint—" “Gingerin 
Up” Dealers —Getting New Business—Good an 
Cl Direct Command. 


Poor Closings—The 
SEND NO 
MONEY 
*‘Letters That Make 
Good” contains 465 
nage, mecomaee 84 x 
et is very 
the’ aly 
ret 
Bei 
for 
ban igieeglinn,’ Salah teh. cpl poole ae 
can afford not toown it. Simply send the atta 
coupon, on your stationery or enclosing your busi- 
ness card or giving a reference. 

AMERICAN BUSINESS BOOK CoO. 
651 Causeway Street Boston, Mass. 
TPR RRS ES EERE FST RE geese FE EE FY 
American Business Book Co. 

651 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Without obli ligation on my part you may 
send me a copy of “Letters That Make Good.”” | 
will remit $5, or return the book within ten days. 


Name 
Address. 



























How the War Has Remedied Some 
Embarrassing Sales Troubles 


Like a Giant Sponge It Has Swept the Slate Clean of Some Problems 
Which Over-eager Competition Created 


By S. C. Lambert 


HOUGH the European con- 

flict is the cause of a great 
many business difficulties, it is not 
so well known that it has been 
the means of solving some acute 
sales problems that existed prior 
to the war. 

For instance, there is the case 
of the five-cent bottle of ink. I 
believe it was Carter’s Ink Com- 
pany that first brought out the 
five-cent size. Immediately it be- 
came a wonderful seller. Then 
other ink manufacturers jumped 
into the market with a five-cent 
bottle, but to have something still 
more attractive to the consumer 
they made the package square in- 
stead of round, and thus added 
considerably to the cost of pro- 
duction. Carter’s at once met the 
challenge by putting a more artis- 
tic label on the five-cent bottle. 
The other people answered by 
making their labels still more at- 
tractive, and in addition used a 
patent cork. Thus the lively duel 
continued, but all these improve- 
ments cost money and soon the 
small margin of profit which the 
manufacturers had, practically 
disappeared. 

Of course the dealer made a 
good profit on the nickel size, but 
so much ink is spilled and so 
much is allowed to evaporate that 
on the average a five-cent bottle 
lasts as long as a ten-cent one. 
Therefore, though the retailer’s 
profit on the smaller unit was 
satisfactory, he would naturally 
prefer to make a ten-cent sale. 
The manufacturers made a fair 
margin of profit on the bigger 
package. For both the manu- 
facturer and the dealer the ten- 
cent size was the more desirable, 
but the consumer was getting such 
tremendous value in the five-cent 
bottle that he lost interest in buy- 
ing the larger unit. As a result 


the ink-makers found themstives, 


: ally deteriorating. To a great 
4 


housing a white elephant and with 
no zoo wiliing to accept it as a 
donation. 

At this point in the story, the 
war enters. Dyes become scarce. 
Some colors are almost. impossible 
to get and certain inks have to 
be discontinued. Price advances 
seemed inevitable. Ah, here is a 
chance to get rid of the white 
elephant! It is a splendid op- 
portunity to re-instate the ten-cent 
bottle of ink in its former posi- 
tion of popularity and to let the 
five-cent size gradually drop out. 
At one stroke the war cleaned up 
this trying situation, competitors 
ceased foolhardy rivalry, for they 
could quit under these circum- 
stances without feeling like “quit- 
ters.” Of course, it is not likely 
that the five-cent seller will be en- 
tirely discontinued, but hereafter 
the manufacturers and all other 
distributing factors in the trade 
will center their efforts on the 
more profitable larger unit. 


HIGHER QUALITY AND HIGHER 
PRICES HAND IN HAND 


Then there is the peculiar situa- 
tion that obtained in the carbon- 
paper field. Here again the war 
has brought relief. In ante-bel- 
lum days the average small user 
of carbon paid a tair price for a 
good grade on which there was a 
margin cf profit for all concerned. 
But the large user of carbon 
paper, doing his buying on a com- 
petitive basis, had forced prices 
down to such an extent that in 
many cases sales were made at 
an actual loss. Some manufac- 
turers in the scramble to quote 
lower prices reduced the quality 
of the paper. To be able to meet 
this competition and stay in busi- 
ness, other manufacturers had to 
lower their quality. In this way 
standards of merit were continu- 
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Financial Institutions 


are familiar with the fact that the Boston News 
Bureau holds a unique position in financial 
journalism. 


The Boston News Bureau maintains a news gath- 
ering organization covering two continents, and a 
statistical organization capable of correct and instant 
interpretation of any financial happening. 


Its advertising columns are open only to high- 
class advertising. 


The 


Advertising Agency Department 
of the 


BOSTON NEWS BUREAU 


is backed by this organization and equipped with 
every requisite for the proper handling of adver- 
tising. 


It offers to financial advertisers a service which 
no other organization attempts to equal. 


The value of this service to financial advertisers 
is demonstrated by the fact that the Advertising 
Agency Department of the Boston News Bureau 


Places More Than 90% of the Finan- 
cial Advertising in New England 


30 KILBY STREET 


Boston, Mass. 
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WHY NEW ENGLAND 


is first choice for regular and 
try-out advertisers 


Because while having only 2.2 per 
cent of the area, yet it has 7.1 of 
the population. You don’t have to 
go all over the lot to find a 
customer. 


In this little section are more 
than 15 per cent of the cities, and 
one-quarter of the people here live 
in cities of from 25,000 to 100,000. 
This makes it easy for your sales- 
man to make calls, and making 
calls is what helps to do the busi- 
ness. 


The workers are right here, 44 
per cent in manufacturing, 20 in 
trade, 19 in domestic and personal 
service, and 12 in agriculture. The 
workers have the price. Create 
desire and victory is yours. 


New England has more than 8 
per cent of the total value of 
prosperity of the country, more 
than 14 per cent of the manu- 
facturing machinery, 9.4 per cent 
of deposits subject to check, and 
more than 12 per cent of the re- 
sources. The savings banks have 
on deposit 32.6, or nearly one-third 
of the deposits of the entire coun- 
try. You simply show what you 
have to the New Englander, and 
if he wants it, there is no trouble 
about the price to pay for it. He 
has it. 


The way to show them what you 
have to sell is through the Home 
Daily Newspapers that have been 
a welcome visitor to their homes 
for generations. These dailies are 
quick workers and rapid producers 
for advertisers. 


INK 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 
Daily Circulation 16,800. 
Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414. 
Population 133,605, with suburbs 150,000. 


MERIDEN, CT., RECORD 
Daily Circulation 5,963. 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000. 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 8,788. 
Population 78,144, with suburbs 100,000. 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 20,944. 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000. 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,014. ; 
Population 20,468, with suburbs 40,000. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Daily Circulation 27,705. 
Population 75,068, with suburbs 150,000. 


Union and 
Leader 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 15,261. 
Population 89,836, with suburbs 100,000. 


Standard 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. and eames 
Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid. 
Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 


Daily Circulation 20,021. 
Population 48,697, with suburbs 150,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 29,591. 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000. 


Post and 
BRIDGEPORT, CT., Post and 
Daily Circulation 31,000—A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000. 


If all New England is too big for your 
trial, use the above twelve 
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extent. the war has ended the 
death grapple of competition in 
this field. With the vaulting 
prices of colors, waxes and other | 
ingredients that enter into the | 
making of carbon paper, manu- | 
facturers had to think of some- | 
thing else besides how low they | 
could sell their wares. Higher | 
standards and better profits now | 
obtain in this trade. 

For years certain articles have | 
been selling at fixed prices. The | 
trade has been accustomed to | 
these prices, and it was impos-: | 
sible to advance them without | 
stultifying established practices. | 
A package may have been selling 
at 35 cents because that is the 
price everybody was in the habit | 
of paying, but at this figure the | 
dealer, jobber and manufacturer 
did not make a legitimate profit. | 
However, the condition was tol- 
erated for years and no attempt 
had been made to change it, for | 
the simple reason that no one had | 
the courage to try. But when the | 
war advanced the cost of raw | 
material,/a rise in the selling price 
became imperative. As long, as 
new adjustments were being | 
made, it was easy to arrange the | 
price schedules so that all dis- | 
tributors would make a living | 
profit. Thus unprofitable 35-cent 
sellers became profitable 50-cent 
sellers. The dealer who grudg- | 
ingly sold an article for 15 cents, | 
sold it smilingly for 25 cents | 
Though the wholesale cost had 
been advanced considerably, he 
made 30 per cent gross at the 
new selling figure, whereas he | 
made only 18 per cent when the | 
product formerly sold for 15 
cents. 

There is an imported face 
cream that has a splendid repu- 
tation in this country. For some | 
unexplainable reason it has al- | 
ways sold for 50 cents, although | 
at this price the dealer has 
scarcely got his money back. The | 
jobber fared but little better. ‘It | 
is assumed that the manufacturer | 
took a satisfactory profit, as he 
made no attempt to raise his price 
until after the war broke out. | 
Then he made an advance of 75 
cents a dozen. The wholesaler 
passed this on to the retailer with 


| livered, less unsold and returne 
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PORTLAND 


is the jobbing center, 
and shopping center, 
and the financial center of 


MAINE 


Yes, Portland is the business 
Capital of the State of Maine, and 


| the center of nearly all its chief 


activities. 


Yes, Portland is the “gateway 
of Maine,” for few enter or leave 
the State without coming or going 
via Portland. 


Yes, we admit it is New Eng- 
land’s most beautiful residential 
city to which tens of thousands of 
visitors come from all over the 
land every summer. The 


5 e 
Evening Express 
is the greatest daily in the field in 
the biggest city in Maine. 


It is an afternoon daily selling 
at two ‘cents, and gives advertisers 
an eighty-four per cent (84%) 
distribution in its city—as thick 
covering as any other daily can 
give in a New England city. 


Largest Circulation of any 
Maine Daily 


The total net average circulation paid, 
and non-paid, including all papers de- 
copies, 
1915—21,981 


was—October statement, 


copies daily. 


“A Good New England 


in a good 
field!” 


Paper, 
New England 


THE SUNDAY 
TELEGRAM 


There is nothing in its class in 
the Maine Sunday paper field. 
Head and shoulders above every- 
thing else as a Sunday News- 
paper. A good proposition for 
advertisers. Net paid, 13,876. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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NEW HAVEN 


' (Connecticut) 


Register 


A two-cent evening newspaper 


The recognized leading daily in 
Connecticut’s largest city 


The Register Leads 


In circulation. 

In volume of advertising, 
all kinds—display and 
classified. 

In news, local, foreign 
and departmental. 

In equipment, having 
greater capacity for set- 
ting matter, and for pro- 
ducing more pages and 
papers in a given time. 
In staff, having a greater 
number of editors, report- 
ers and writers. 

In public confidence — 
both readers and advertis- 
ers believe in the Register. 


New Haven 


The greatest city in Con- 
necticut. More than 150,000 
population. Fine industrial 
city, good business city and a 
mighty good place to sell your 
goods. 

Insist on the Register being 
on your list! 


“‘A Good New England 
Paper/Jin a good 


New England field!” 


Julius Mathews Special Agency. 
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a few cents more added to it, thus 
increasing the jobber’s profit 5 
per cent. This made the article 
more attractive to him. The 
dealer gladly paid the increase 
and put his price up to 65 cents. 
This adjustment has been bene- 
ficial to all the factors concerned 
in the distribution of the article. 
True enough the consumer has to 
pay more, but the class of people 
who buy this preparation are not 
the kind to haggle about a few 
cents. 


HOW .WAR PREVENTS PRICE-CUTTING 


Here is another situation that 
war conditions are helping to 
cure. When retailers were al- 
lowed too wide a margin of profit, 
the tendency of many of them 
was to cut the price. For in- 
stance, a certain article of mer- 
chandise such as numerous items 
in drug, stationery and notion 
fields was supposed to retail at 
10 cents. The dealer bought it 
at say eight dollars a- gross 
Finally some storekeeper would 
start selling the thing at three for 
a quarter, other retailers would 
follow stit and soon three for 25 
cents would be the established 
price. The consumer naturally 
refused to pay more. After a 
little the cost of raw material 
would go up. It became neces- 
sary for the manufacturer to ad- 
vance the price to the retail mer- 
chant. Perhaps the latter would 
stand for an increase of, say 50 
cents a gross, but wouldn’t pay 
more than that as it would inter- 
fere with his pleasant pastime of 
selling the item at three for a 
quarter. 

To meet the emergency the 
manufacturer had to inaugurate a 
programme of the strictest econ- 
omy, and usually wound up by 
cheapening the quality of his 
production. As a result of wor- 
shiping the three for 25 cents 
fetich, the dealer was making but 
a small profit and the manufac- 
turer was able to stay in business 
only by practicing the meanest 
sort of cheese paring. What the 
consumers thought they were 
saving in price, they were losing 
in quality. As a result of the 
activity of Old Man Mars, the 
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manufacturer was compelled to 
boost his price up to, say, $9.60 a 
gross. This makes the three-for- 
a-quarter quotation impossible, 
unless the dealer wished to com- 
mit business suicide.’ The “ten- 
cent-straight” price was re-insta- 
ted. Both the manufacturer and 
the dealer now make a legitimate 
profit, and while the consumer 
has to pay more, he gets better 
value than he did at the lesser 
price. The figures I have used in 
describing this condition are arbi- 
trary, but they explain the point. 
There were actually hundreds of 
concerns contending with this 
problem two years ago, but it is a 
situation that the war has pretty 
well cleared up. 

It is interesting to study the 
effect shortage of merchandise 
and advancing costs have had on 
price-cutting difficulties. There 
are a number of proprietary 
articles on the market that are 
supposed to be sold for a dollar, 
and at this price the dealer makes 
a wide margin of profit. It has 
been the custom to reduce the 
price on these preparations all the 
way down to 69 cents. As is well 
known, this caused the manufac- 
turers no end of trouble. Here 
again the conflict in Europe has 
started a chain of circumstances 
in motion, making it necessary for 
the manufacturers to advance the 
wholesale price a dollar or two 2 
dozen. As a result for the first 
time in years, the small dealer is 
able to sell the article for a dol- 
lar, without having to stand a 
torrent of abuse from the buyer. 
While price-cutting practices have 
not ceased entirely, the strain 
from this source is causing the 
manufacturer less worry. 

A few years ago a ten-cent 
bottle of a certain grade of perox- 
ide of hydrogen was brought out. 
It became an immense seller, and 
it was a fairly profitable item to 
all concerned. Then competition 
began to work in various ways. 
The wholesale price on the origi- 
nal ten-cent size was let down 
and, I believe, some of the manu- 
facturers also reduced the size. 
In the long run the retailer was 
buying the preparation at around 
$5.00 to $5.50 a gross. 





‘‘A Good New England 
Paper, 
New 


in a good 


England field!" 


Let Us Show You the 
Effectiveness of 


Real 
Co-Operation 


The __ Springfield (Mass.) 
Union maintains a distinct, re- 
sourceful department to give 
advertisers an efficient Co-op- 
erative Merchandising Service. 
We offer every advertiser a pro- 
ductive force to secure maxi- 
mum results from advertising 
campaigns in our territory. 


The Springfield Union has 
built up a firm prestige among 
the dealers and will secure ef- 
fective dealer co-operation for 
your advertising campaign. 


We will give you the exact 
local market situation as re- 
gards your product, reports of 
distribution, sales conditions, 
dealers’ attitude, help you to 
secure window and store dis- 
plays, interest the dealers in 
your advertising. Briefly, 
Springfield Union Co-operation 
will place you in direct touch 
with local conditions. 


New advertisers seeking good 
local representation should 
communicate with us at once. 


For full details of this val- 
uable service address 


The Springfield Union 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Co-Operative Service Department 
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‘‘A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field! "- 


MERIDEN 


(Connecticut) 


JOURNAL 


Surely the leader in the Sil- 
ver City. An afternoon daily 
with a selling power that 
makes it the leader. 


A Three Cent Daily 


Yet it has the largest circula- 
tion in the city of its publica- 
tion. The only evening paper 
in a typical evening paper field. 
The Journal’s local and social 
columns make it indispensable 
to the women of Meriden; its 
sporting, financial and _polit- 
ical news equally so for the 
men. 


Meriden has the highest per 


capita of earnings in the 
world. Its manufactories de- 
voted to the production of sil- 
verware, employ the highest 
paid skilled labor in America. 
By all means place your 
product in Meriden stores and 
advertise in the Meriden 
Journal and profitable results 
will follow as day follows the 
night. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, - Representative 





Thus a five-cent seller was es- 
tablished. There was absolutely 
no need or no excuse for the 
existence of this size. It was 
béing manufactured and retailed 
at scarcely no profit, and it cut in 
considerably on the demand for 
the better grade of peroxide. It 
was about this time that larger 
bottles of this article were 
brought out to sell for ten cents 
It was possible to get a sixteen- 
ounce bottle for a dime. Of 
course profit margins all around 
were anything but ample. The 
war has almost entirely wiped the 
slate clean of this peroxide prob- 
lem. Back in 1914 the prices of 
this preparation went a-sky-rock- 
eting, so that Charlie Chaplin and 
a few others were the only ones 
who could afford to buy it. How- 
ever, the stick has fallen, and it 
now looks as though the ten-cent 
size will be re-established as it 
first started. 


LOW-GRADE COMPETITION LESS KEEN 


While the vogue of quality 
merchandise has been in the as- 
cendancy for several years, there 
is no denying the fact that the 
competition of cheaper stuff had 
caused manufacturers in some 
lines more trouble than they 
would care to admit. Conditions 
arising out of the war have 
lessened the grip of the competi- 
tion of the price or low-grade 
man or the maker of quality 
goods. 

One instance will suffice to illus- 
trate this fact. Take the manu- 
facturer of a garment selling for, 
say, ten dollars. Since the second 
grade serge which he used in 
making it has advanced from 
about 85 cents to $1.05 a yard, he 
has to sell the garment for a dol- 
lar or two more. To maintain 
his old price he would have to 
use a still lower grade of cloth. 
Under these conditions the quality 
garment looks more desirable to 
the retailer who has been in the 
habit of buying the second-grade 
suit. Of course the material in 
the best garment has also ad- 
vanced, but the proportion is not 
the same. Dozens of examples, 
in nearly every line of business. 
similar to this, could be men- 
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ioned. While there is a shortage 
of many kinds of merchandise, 
here is an absolute dearth of the 
kinds that have been sold on the 
basis of price. While this stuff 
will undoubtedly come back after 
the war, quality goods have been 
given a start in the running that 


will make them easy winners in | 


the race. 

Not all the advances that have 
been made in the price of mer- 
chandise have been due to the in- 
creased cost of raw material 
The idea of rising prices is in 
the air. To manufacturers who 
have caught the contagion, the 
precariousness of their profit po- 
sition has become more apparent. 
Hence they are doing the. natural 
and perfectly justifiable thing— 
re-adjusting their prices on a 
basis that puts their business on 
a surer foundation. 

As the manager of a large New 
York wholesale house said, “For 
some reason or other business 
men had got into the habit of 
thinking that they would begin 
making profits on their merchan- 
dising two or three years hence. 


They were saying, ‘For the pres- | 


ent we'll cut prices and slash 
profits, and after we kill our 
competitors and get ourselves es- 
tablished, we will start in making 
some money. These fellows were 
doing business on futures. War 
has made us all realize how ab- 
surd these former practices were. 
As a result business men are try- 
ing to make their present mer- 
chandising profitable. They are 
holding to the -view that, ‘one 
profit in the cash register to-day- 
is worth two profits in the ware- 
house to-morrow.’ ” 

There is still another crying 
evil in the business world that 
the exceptional conditions of the 
last two years have greatly over- 
come. For a decade or more 
buyers have been guilty of ex- 
travagant and reckless purchasing. 
As a result stocks of all kinds, 
taken as a whole the country over; 
have been about double what they 
should be. Merchants were in 
the habit of putting in new lines 
without taking the trouble of 
getting rid of the old ones. New 
buyers thought it part of their 
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JOHN H. HARRINGTON, 
Proprietor 


The great afternoon daily néWs- 
paper and the biggest and best 
daily in Lowell, Massachusetts. 


THE SUN BUILDING 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


The handsomest newspaper 
office building in New England. 
The home of the Sun, with the 
largest and best newspaper plant 
and the only sextuple newspaper 
press in Lowell. 


The Sun’s circulation is now 
over 16,281 net daily. Jt ts the 
only Lowell paper ever examined 
by any circulation auditor. The 
Sun censors its advertising; liquor 
and objectionable medical adver- 
tisements are refused. This 
makes the Sun worthy to enter 
every evening all the worth-while 
homes in Lowell. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!" 
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WATERBURY, Ct. 
Industries Are Booming ! 


Were we to enumerate the string of 
industries that belong to Waterbury this 
quarter page would overflow to a page, 
and then some. 

Brass is the principal industry, and 
wherever you see brass in any of the 
thousands of manufactured articles you 
can bet it is made in Waterbury, and 
you will win oftener than otherwise. 

Industrial activity makes money plenty 
and plenty of money makes Coclness 

ood. So Lusisens is booming in Water- 
ury. The 


REPUBLICAN 


Daily 9,010 Sunday 9,348 


is Waterbury’s leading daily newspaper. 
A two-cent daily. Member A. B. C. 
LARGEST CIRCULATION. 


A kindly, friendly, cheerful kind of a 
paper that its readers welcome with 
pleasure. Advertisers say that such 
papers give best results! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


““A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


THE GAZETTE 


‘A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


oo 


The “GAZETTE” is an able local daily 
—a most efficient advertising medium. 
The community in which it circulates is 
prosperous and responsive to appeals 
made by advertising. The Northampton 
Gazette offers the best medium by which 
advertisers can reach the people of this 
city and nearby suburban territory. 


Oct. P. 0. Statement 5,060 





NORTHAMPTON, MASS., is the seat 
of great educational institutions, in- 
cluding Smith College. It is an im- 
portant manufacturing centre for varied 
industries—employing good grade of 
labor, at good wages. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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duty to discredit their predeces- 
sors by throwing out all his pet 
products and substituting some of 
his own. Asa result a lot of 
odds and ends accumulated. 

One wholesale merchant said 
that in New York City alone 
millions of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise of this kind was carried 
by dealers, jobbers and to some 
extent by manufacturers. While 
most of it was in perfectly good 
condition, it was unsalable over- 
stock and was gradually being 
charged off in the annual and 
semi-annual inventories. It is 
said that because of the shortage 
of goods now so generally pre- 
valent practically all of this im- 
mense quantity of supposedly un- 
salable merchandise has _ been 
cleaned up at a good profit on the 
original investment. 

A story is told about a large 
Nebraskan merchant who, in a 
moment of mental aberration to 
which even the best of men are 
subject, bought $8,000 worth of a 
certain line of import goods. The 
line had a very limited sale, and 
if business continued prosperous 
he could have disposed of his 
stock in a little over 500 years. 
It seems that this retailer was so 
thoroughly sold on the item that 
he aspired to a jobbing business, 
but his aspirations were not re- 
alized. He carried the stock for 
two or three years, and had he 
been able to dispose of it he 
could have cleaned up all. of his 
bank loans and had considerable 
left over. Within a few weeks 
after the outbreak of the war 
this line of merchandise disap- 
peared from the market almost 
entirely. Soon it was heralded 
far and wide that the Nebraskan 
merchant had a big stock of the 
product. He began to receive 
orders by wire and by mail. He 
made shipments to big Eastern 
houses and to all parts of the 
country. Of course his supply 
was sold out in no time, but for 
a few brief days his jobbing am- 
bitions were realized. 

They tell another story about a 
notion dealer who had 60 per 
cent of his capital tied up in thim- 
bles, and since the war he has 
been able to turn them and to 
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buy a few other needed things. 
Some manufacturers were water- 
logged with war material. Over- 
stocks had become a serious ques- 
tion of both economic and mer- 
chandising importance, and that 
it has been partially solved is not 
the least of the benefits accruing 
from the war. 

It is claimed that the present 
generation of business men have 
been taught their lesson, and that 
hereafter raw material and fin- 
ished products will be bought 
more for the purpose of being 
merchandised profitably than to 
be stored up as a prize collection 
of former folly. 

As a result of the experience, 
there is a very noticeable tend- 
ency among business men _ to 
abandon many of the mischievous 
practices of the past. Salesmen 
are being instructed to “trade up,” 
to push quality, maintain prices, 
and to raise the standards of 
service. These ideals will soon 
be featured in trade-paper adver- 
tising. The value of co-operation 
among competitors has been given 
a new impetus. There will be less 
lowering of the standards of mer- 
chandising through the pressure 
of blind, jealous competition. 
“Price” has become a word of 
greatly lesser importance than 
“service.” As one wholesaler put 
it, “If we can’t get good mer- 
chandise that can be sold at a 
legitimate profit to all concerned, 
that gives the ultimate buyer hon- 
est value, and if we cannot con- 
tinue to do this without poking 
the eyes out of our competitors, 
I, for one, think we might as well 
go out of business and leave the 
field for those who are more fit. 
The war has helped us set our 
houses in order, but it is up to us 
to heed the lesson and henceforth 
keep them in order.” 





Novel Scheme for Cleaning 
Dainty Apparel 


Hick’s Wash Mit Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., is advertising a new idea 
in washboards. ‘The article is an alu- 
minum device in the shape of a mit 
to be slipped on the left hand when 
washing fine laces, lingerie, poves and 
hosiery, instead of using the regular 
wooden and tin washboards. 
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NEW: 


The circulation of the Salem News 
—20,327, average 1915—is a marvel to 
newspaper men and advertisers, as they 
do not seem to understand that while 
Salem has a population of slightly less 
than 50,000 there is a shopping popula- 
tion of 150,000, a territory that the 
News covers, and covers well. 





““A Good New England 


Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 





Salem, Boxford, Topetield, Middleton, 
Peabody, Danvers, owley, Ipswich, 
Hamilton, Wenham, Essex, Manchester, 
Beverly and Marblehead are served and 
served well by the News. 


Salem and its stiburbs are good mar- 
ket places and the News is the great 
advertising medium to move the goods. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


NORTH ADAMS 
(Mass.) 


Gains One-Third! 


Last year North Adams was reported 
by State Industrial Investigators as_the 
busiest manufacturing city in the Com- 
monwealth, , 








Now comes the reason. 


Results of the latest census of manu- 
factures, just issued by the government, 
show an tncrease of 31.5 per cent in the 
value of the apm maperted products of 
North Adams in a five year period. 


North Adams is the trading center for 
60,000 thrifty and prosperous people. 


For more than seventy years the pares 
—the paper that carries over ‘95% of 
the foreign advertising—has been 


The Transcript 


Every evening except Sunday. Mem- 
ber of the Associated Press and Audit 
Bureau 0. Circulations. On the 
“Mathews List.” The older it grows 
the stronger it gets. 
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LYNN ITEM 


LYNN, MASS. 


The Audit Bureau of 
Circulations gives the 


ITEM 


12,835 


for the year ending 
April 1, 1915 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 





Attleboro, Mass. 


The Jewelry 
Manufacturing Center 
of AMERICA 


““A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field !)” 


No other daily paper here 


The SUN 


is sold every night 
one copy to every 5” persons 


Out-of-town papers mere- 
ly skim the surface 


Julius Mathews’ Special Agency. 
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Permanent Weight Limit 
Proposed for Parcel Post 


Bill in Congress Would Prevent 
Raising the Present Limit of 
Fifty Pounds—Discussion on the 
Floor Brings Out Some Interest- 
ing Facts on Both Sides—What 
Farmers Want 


T° make permanent the present 
weight limit of fifty pounds 
in the domestic parcel post is the 
object of a “rider” on the Post 
Office Department appropriation 
bill in Congress that is just now 
encountering vigorous opposition 
from interests that receive or ship 
goods by mail. Particularly are 
the national organizations of 
farmers aroused over this effort 
to restrict parcel-post activities, 
and officials of the National 
Grange and the Farmers National 
Committee on Postal Reform 
have recently appeared in Wash- 
ington to urge their opposition. 
The proposition to halt the ex- 
pansion of the parcel post where 
it is now, by act of Congress, 
rather than to leave the Post- 
master-General free to extend the 
limitations of weight and size on 
parcels and to readjust rates and 
zones has but just come to the 
attention of business men in gen- 
eral because it was sprung sud- 
denly in Congress. There was 
no such provision in the Post 
Office bill as reported from the 
House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, but the amend- 
ment known as the “Madden 
rider” was put into the bill on 
the floor of the House just before 
the bill was voted upon. Chair- 
man Moon, of the Post Office 
Committee in charge of the bill 
made a point of order against 
the rider, but later withdrew this 
with the result that the fifty- 
pound restriction is in the bill as 
it has been presented ‘to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Post Office. 
It is in this latter quarter that 
opposition to the rider is making 
itself manifest and, incidently the 
remarks made by the senators 
who are sitting in judgment on 
the Madden clause disclose what 
a wide divergence of opinion 
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there is as to the proper functions 
of a parcel post. Some senators 
have openly expressed the fear 
that expansion of the parcel post 
is a step in the direction of gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads. 
Just here it may be noted, too, 
that the impression is gaining 
ground at Washington that the 
influence behind the Madden rider 
is not the large mail-order houses, 
a conclusion jumped to by some 
persons, but the railroads that are 
much’ concerned just now with 
the problem of railway mail pay. 


RAISING LIMIT WOULD HIT RAIL- 
ROADS 


A well-informed railway man 
tells Printers’ Inx that if the 
parcel post weight limit should 
be advanced to 100 pounds, as is 
advocated by the spokesmen for 
the farmers, it would be the 
freight departments of the rail- 
roads and not the express com- 
panies that would be hardest hit. 
However, in the present hearings 
at Washington it has been the 
premise of most of the speakers 
that the issue is one solely be- 
tween postal service and express 
service. John A. McSparon, sec- 
retary of the legislative committee 
of the National Grange, said in 
the course of his remarks before 
the Senate committee: “We feel 
that it is a shame that we should 
have to fight the express com- 
panies in this matter all the time. 
They seem to be determined if 
possible to prevent the develop- 
ment of the parcel post.” 

Senator Weeks quickly chal- 
lenged this charge, declaring that 
in his experience in Congress the 
general express companies had 
never attempted to influence leg- 
islation, but his colleague on the 
committee, Senator Martine, while 
not actually disputing the state- 
ment, remarked: “We have seen 
many articles in magazines that 
evidently were prompted by ex- 
press companies against the parcel 
post.” 

The dominant line of argument 
at the Senatorial hearings has 
been that the American farmer is 
not going to be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the delivery of 
his purchases at his door and 
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“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 





The “SENTINEL” 
is still. guarding the 
interests of FITCH- 
BURGasithasstood 
since its beginning. 


There are more than 120 in- 
dustrial establishments employing 
more than 8,500 workers and pro- 
ducing products worth nearly 
$24,000,000. 


FITCHBURG’S 
Largest circulation! 
Best newspaper! 
The “ Sentinel.”’ 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





‘‘A Good New England 


Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 





LAWRENCE 


(MASS.) 


TELEGRAM 


The First Paper in a 
Fine Field 


125,000 People 


Industries Never More 
Prosperous 


Wages Never Higher 
The First A. B. C. paper in Lawrence. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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Where the Spindles 
Hum! 


The greatest textile center in 
the entire country is doing very 
well and the 


Daily Globe 


FALL RIVER 
(Mass.) 


invites advertisers to offer their 
product to the people of this great 
industrial city. More than 40,000 
people get their pay every week 
amounting to more than $300,000, 
so there is always ready money 
to buy advertised goods. 


The GLOBE is the greatest 
sales force in Fall River. See 
that it is on your list. 


The Rutland News 


DAILY and WEEKLY 


Rutland, Vermont 





is the newspaper which thoughtful 
sales managers and space buyers 
use when their campaign includes 
Central Vermont. 


*“A Good New England 
Paper, in a-good 
New England field!” 


The Rutland News gives you 
more than the largest paid cir- 
culation in Rutland. It gives you 
human service—the best it knows 
how to give. 


Rutland News Co. 


Represented by 
Julius Mathews’ Special Agency 





that, from the very nature of 
things, such delivery can only be 
expected from the parcel post. 
Senator Hardwick remarked at 
one point in the hearing that 

“no private transportation busi- 
ness can live out in the rural 
districts,” and Senator Martine 
added: “I feel that a parcel post 
to be advantageous must be de- 
livered to the people’s door. It 
is all very well to tell me that I 
can hitch up my horses and drive 
four miles to town and get my 
mowing-machine blades, but y 
want them at my door. I do not 
think 100 pounds is unreasonable. 
I would carry the machinery to 
the farmer.” 

Taking as his text, “The ex- 
préss companies never have and 
never can do this work,” Mr. Mc- 
Sparon, of the National Grange, 
advocated the development of 
parcel post to the limit that ob- 
tains in the leading European 
countries where the maximum 
weight is 110 to 130 pounds. “If 
the express companies could 
reach the rural people,” he con- 
tinued, “they couldn’t do it as 
cheaply because of the postage 
stamp. The postage stamp is a 
marvelous thing for getting rid 
of bookkeeping.” 

The spokesman for the farmers 
submitted to the senators up-to- 
date figures on parcel post growth. 
He claimed that in 1912, the year 
before the parcel post came into 
existence, the express companies 
carried 317,000,000 packages, or 
three per capita, at 50 cents per 
package. Three years later, with 

a “baby parcel post” as he termed 
it “with everything except the 
first and second zones tied to 
eleven pounds and later to twenty 
pounds,” in 1915 the express com- 
panies carried only 280,000,000 
packages and the Government 
carried 400,000,000 packages, the 
express companies carrying their 
packages at an average cost of 48 
cents, whereas the Government 
average was 14 cents. “The point 
I want you | to understand,” he 
commented, “is that while in 1912 
we had 317,000,000 packages 
moving among our people, three 
years later we had 717,000,000 
packages moving.” 
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This little discrepancy in figur- 
ing passed unchallenged, save for 
the comment that some of the 
915 parcel post business repre- 
sented business that went by 
reight in 1912. Senator Weeks, 
iowever, on learning that the wit- 
ness had obtained his statistics 
from the Post Office Department 
and that departmental figuring 
was also responsible for the esti- 
mate by David J. Lewis, of 
Maryland, that twenty to twenty- 
five per cent of the present parcel 
post rate represents profit, pro- 
ceeded to assail departmental 
cost-keeping methods. Said he: 
‘T have talked with various men 
in the Post Office Department and 
I came to the conclusion that they 
really had no very accurate figures 
about the total costs of the serv- 
ice.” Mr. Lewis, known as the 
“father of the parcel post,” came 
back at him with: “The Post 
Office knows more about its par- 
cel post business at this time than 
the express companies have ever 
known about their business.” 
Significant of the trend of 
thought in the minds of some of 
the men who will decide as to 
the future of the parcel post were 
the questions asked by certain 
senators at various stages of the 
hearings. Senator Hardwick in- 
quired how it was proposed to 
have 100-pound parcels delivered 
in the rural districts, especially if 
a number of such packages were 
received in one day consigned to 
persons on one R. F. D. route. 
Senator Townsend asked what 
evidence there was that the peo- 
ple who are advocating an unlim- 
ited parcel post would be satisfied 
with a maximum of 100 pounds 
or a weight no greater than one 
person could actually handle. 

Senator Hardwick, apprehensive 
that a higher parcel-post weight 
limit will slow down the whole 
postal service and retard the de- 
livery of letters, said: “The mail 
would have to wait on the freight, 
wouldn’t it?’ Senator Sterling 
thought that even if it be granted 
that the farmer needs the parcel 
post, especially for the quick de- 
livery of spare parts for his agri- 
cultural and household machinery, 
there will be found few such 





BARRE, Vocal 


Is a small city of 12,000 popula- 
tion (third largest in State) in 
the Eastern half of Vermont, 
which produces the best all-round 
granite in the United States. Its 
workmen are the highest paid in 
the State. Surrounding Barre is 
a rich farming country which has 
a splendid market in this city. 
Nowhere in New England are 
natural business conditions bettef 
than in this territory. This field 
is covered by Barre’s only paper, 


THE 


Barre Daily Times 


Gross Output 7,000 Copies Daily 


Is your advertisement in it? 


“A Good New England 


Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


MONTPELIER 


(Vermont) 
ARGUS 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 





The only daily in Montpelier, 
the capital city of Vermont. 


3,239 


Net P. O. October, 1915 


Manufacturing industries, ex- 
tensive granite quarrying giving 
an unusual wage envelope, and a 
prosperous farming cominunity 
contribute much to make advertis- 
ing pay. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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‘A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


BURLINGTON 


(Vermont) 


Free Press 


Burlington is Vermont's largest 
city and its principal wholesale 
distributing point. 


The Free Press has the largest 
city circulation of any Burlington 
paper, the largest circulation of 
any Vermont daily. It covers the 
country districts, being distributed 
on 100 R.F.D. Routes. 


The Post Office statement of 
October 2nd, 1915, shows the net 
paid circulation to be 9,317. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


“A Good New England 


Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


ST. ALBANS 


(Vermont) 


MESSENGER 


The “Messenger” has all the features 
of a big city daily, Associated Press, 
well-trained reporters and correspond- 
ents in all towns in northern Vermont, 
so it is a neéwsy paper much sought 
after and with profitable returns to ad- 
vertisers. It has been examined by the 
A. A. A., so its circulation, 


3,603 


net, post office, Oct. 
is worth while. 


4, 1915, 


St. Albans is the shopping center of 
this. section—and the Messenger is 


“Northern Vermont’s Premier Daily!” 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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pieces of machinery that will 
weigh more than fifty pounds. 
Senator Weeks sought to find out 
if the large Chicago mail-order 
houses are not the principal gain- 
ers by virtue of the parcel post 
service and would be the main 
beneficiaries by an increase in the 
weight limit. 

In answer to Senator Town- 
send’s question: “Do you believe 
that the parcel post ought to be 
self-sustaining?” and the query 
by Senator Weeks: “If it did 
not pay its way you would raise 
the rate, would you not?” the 
representatives of the farmers 
made clear their position that the 
parcel post should not be con- 
demned even if it did not yield 
revenue equivalent to expenses. 

This brought vigorous dissent 
from some of the senators. Sen- 
ator Townsend said: “I am in 
favor of the development of the 
parcel post, but why should we 
proceed with this matter regard- 
less of the cost?” I cannot under- 
stand why the farmer should ask 
to have goods delivered at less 
than it costs the Government fo 
do that business.” He told of 
cement manufacturers or dealers 
breaking up shipments into fifty- 
pound packages which were 
turned over to the Post Office for 
delivery to isolated rural destina- 
tions and demanded: “Do you 
think that the proper province of 
the parcel post?” 


John H. Paterson in Movies 


A new method of the National 
Cash — ister Company to increase 
sales ciency six-act  busi- 
ness dun which 4 being presented at 
meetings of = salesmen of the com- 
pany. John H. Patterson, president of 
the National Cash Register Company, 
is the “star” of the play, which revolves 
around the improvement brought about 
in a retail store by the installation of a 
cash register. There is said to con- 
siderable human interest developed in 
the course of the play, which is a se- 
vere test of the power of the “star,” 
who is on the stage for about three 
hours, 


A. E. Hurst to Manage Econ- 
omy Service Company 


A. E. Hurst, formerly manager of the 
Economist Training School, has been 
elected ewgrwonees and general man- 
ager of the Economy Service Company. 
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Mayor Mitchel 
Help from Ad- 
vertising Men 


Asks 


In a Speech He Describes the Diff- 
culty of Arousing the Voters to 
the Point of Expressing Them- 
selves on Projected Reforms— 
Mass Meetings Have Been Poor- 
ly Attended 


M4xYor JOHN P. MIT- 
CHEL, of New York City, 
would be glad to have advertising 
men suggest a plan whereby ad- 
vertising could be used to pro- 
mote good government in the me- 
tropolis. Mass meetings have 
failed to arouse the people, and, 
inasmuch as few funds are ac- 
tually available for advertising 
purposes, the administration has 
to rely upon the newspapers to 
help arouse voters. to the stake 
they have in certain projected re- 
forms. If the public could be 
aroused, he has no doubt that 
the reforms would come about. 

Mayor Mitchell was speaking 
last Thursday to the New York 
Advertising Club and was intro- 
duced as “one of the greatest ad- 
vertising men of the city and the 
country, in that he presides over 
an advertising appropriation of 
$1,500,000.” 

“As to that million and a half,” 
said the Mayor in his talk, “let 
me say that all of that is not avail- 
able for advertising. Out of that 
sum the administration must pay 
for the publication of the City 
Record and all reports as well as 
certain alleged ‘news’; and I want 
to say right here and now that I 
hope nobody else gets as little for 
his money as the city does. As a 
matter of fact, the administra- 
tion has no control over that 
money. Most of it is disbursed 
in accordance with certain man- 
datory laws and said disbursement, 
in my frank opinion, might as well 
not be made. If the expenditure 
were not obligatory on us and 
were not made, certain handsome 
business offices in the city would 
suffer a curtailment of revenue— 
and the people would save. a lot 
of money. Then if we had some 
real latitude and authority so that 
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“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


BANGOR 
COMMERCIAL 


“Maine’s Best Paper” 


11,335 
Net P. O., Oct., 1915 
Largest circulation in the City of 
Bangor (Population 25,000) and Largest 
Circulation in Bangor’s immediate trad- 
3 ~ ate which has population of 
75,00 


The Weekly Commercial 
Farmer and Villager 


with its hundreds of local correapondente 
in the towns and villages of this great 
agricultural territory, has-over 20,000 
net paid circulation in this section. 

Combined circulation of the Daily and 
Weekly “Commercial” is the largest 
Circulation of any Daily or Weekly in 
Maine. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


LEWISTON 


(Maine) 


SUN 


The Lewiston Daily Sun, established 
twenty-three years ago, has been under 
its present management for over 18 
years. During this time its circulation 
and advertising has steadily increased 
every year. The circulation 18 years 
ago was slightly over 2,000. In 1915 
the average was 6,627 (gross) per day. 


The almost unanimous verdict of the 
local advertiser is that The Sun is the 
paper to use. They all use it. The 
paper the home merchant spends his 
money with is.a safe one for the gen- 
eral advertiser. 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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‘A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


AUGUSTA 


JOURNAL 


The Journal covers the entire Kenne- 
bec Valley, as is shown by its circula- 


10,600 


net per day, P. O. September 30, 1915. 
While the city has a population exceed- 

ing only 18,000, the commercial zone 

pogutaton of Augusta is 75,000. 


tion of 


he Journal has its own editors, local 
offices and local distribution in Water- 
ville, Hallowell and Gardiner, as well 
as in Augusta. The Journal covers all 
the country districts tributary to these 
cities through Seventy-nine (79) Rural 
Free Delivery Routes, and in all this 
territory the Journal is delivered to its 
readers on the day of publication. 
The Journal is a great buy for adver- 
tisers. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


BATH, Maine 


The Ship-building City 


TIMES 


Bath’s Only Daily 


There is unusual activity in the 
shipbuilding industry at the pres- 
ent time. The Texas Company 
have leased and purchased two 
large shipyards and expect to 
make Bath their headquarters for 
marine work employing some 
seven or eight hundred men, at 
least. 

The Bath Iron Works are build- 
ers of U. S. torpedo boat “de- 
stroyers” and battleships. Other 
shipyards build coal barges and 
sailing vessels, 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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we might spend the same amount 
according to some plan of intelli- 
gent advertising, or ‘publicity’ as 
I believe it is now called, I feel 
that the city would come much 
nearer getting value for its ex- 
penditure, for right now—lI say it 
earnestly, gentlemen—we suffer 
seriously for lack of -ability to 
carry the facts to the people. 

“Then again, it may be our own 
fault. It may be our lack of un- 
derstanding of advertising; and 
it may be due to public apathy—I 
sometimes suspect that is the un- 
derlying cause, of our failure to 
accomplish many salutary things 
for the city.” 

Then the Mayor sketched cer- 
tain phases of the difficulty of get- 
ting justice for the city from the 
State Legislature; how some eight 
major projects for the ameliora- 
tion of injustices were recently 
discussed with members of the 
legislature representing New 
York, said members being assem- 
bled together and made to forget 
their Democratic or Republican af- 
filiations and remember only the 
fact of their representation of the 
city, and how they were brought 
into accord on seven of those pro- 
jects or contentions; how certain 
federated civic bodies had ar- 
ranged for mass meetings at Car- 
negie Hall, Manhattan, and the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, and 
he spoke at both meetings. “And 
do you not know that the eight 
contentions, if acted on justly by 
the Legislature would save to this 
city $25,000,000 a year, equivalent 
to 31 points in the tax rate? Yet 
with all that work, with all the 
publicity at our command, in spite 
of urgency on the part of all in- 
dividual members of those bodies 
aforesaid, Carnegie Hall and the 
Academy were not half filled on 
the occasion of my address. Now, 
in face of such apathy, the very 
people who remained away from 
those meetings will be the ones 
who will rise on their hind legs 
and paw the air in condemnation 
of the administration when they 
get their tax bills for 1917. : 

“The city cannot secure paid 
advertising. It has no power to 
spend money for publicity. We 
must rely on the newspapers to 
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spread our aims and objects be- 
fore their readers. We have no 
‘press agents,’ so I appeal to you 
gentlemen of the Ad Club to give 
us the benefit of your knowledge 
to formulate a programme of pub- 
licity that will “get across’ to the 
people. Our problems would be 
simplified 1000 per cent thereby, 
I assure you. It is not so hard 
to plan our work, or devise our 
methods; but it is immensely hard 
to get the right results because of 
the difficulty of getting our aims 
and objects effectively into the 
heads of the people.” 

What is to be done under the 
circumstances? The Mayor’s office 
is at City Hall, New York, where 
communications from advertising 
men interested in the civic prob- 
lems will reach him. 


Foreign Shelves Empty 


Some discussion has taken place this 
week as to whether prosperity in the 
United States itself is becoming so 
great that there is danger of American 
manufacturers losing interest in press- 
ing for foreign business and in takin 
advantage of the great opportunities of, 
the present time for entering the world’s 
markets and building up a trade that 
can be held after the war. No nation 
ever had such an opportunity before and 
it will never come to us again. There 
is, according to the Foreign Department 
of the National City Bank, a worldwide 
scarcity of manufactured goods, This 
conclusion has been reached by that 
Department through a careful investiga- 
tion, to ascertain as nearly as possible 
just how stocks stood in countries to 
which the United States might sell. 
The conclusion is that the shelves are 
practically empty, not only in South 
America and the extreme Orient, but 
in many other parts of the world. 

The situation is a remarkable one. 
The world’s stock of goods outside of 
the United States is at many points 
the lowest on record. The demand is 
great. We have the goods or can make 
them. The requirements in each market 
must be studied carefully and strictly 
complied with, in order to furnish ex- 
actly what the customers have been 
used to and so as to pack and ship, 
not in our way, but in their way. De- 
tails of this character, to which our 
merchants are not accustomed, earnestly 
attended to, will open up ready, vast, 
and permanent new fields. 

The business is worth the deepest at- 
tention, because it will fill the great void 
in our commerce which will come when 
the demand for war goods is over with. 
—“The Bache Review.” 


Se < 
Scientific American for four years, has 
been yey business manager of 
Motor Boating. 


Wright, who has been with 
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BIDDEFORD 


(Maine) 


JOURNAL 


**A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


Biddeford has a population exceeding 
17,000, with a shopping population of 
more than 650,000. The Journal is 
Biddeford’s best daily paper, a position 
it has occupied for a great many years. 
Its circulation of over 3,000 is the 
largest of any daily newspaper in Bidde- 
ford. And the Biddeford Journal is 
known far and wide as a ‘Model Local 
Daily.” 


Biddeford is a good city to advertise 
your products in when the “Journal” 
carries your message. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


CLINTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A lively manufacturing city pro- 
ducing nationally known products, 
among them are Lancaster Ging- 
hams, Bigelow Carpets, Harness 
Goods, Wire Cloth and Netting. 


TM ITEM 


Clinton’s Only Daily 
Paper 


Covers this territory completely 


*“A Good New England 
Paper, in a god 
New England field!” 


Julius Mathews’ Special Agency 
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Getting Away When the Hole- 


— Hosiery 
ompany an- 
Limited pounced on Jan- 
Appeal _uary 15 a com- 
plete line of hosiery in cotton, 
artificial silk and pure silk, it “un- 
covered a gold mine in its own 
back yard.” That expressive 
phrase is the company’s own. In 
a letter to Printers’ Inx it de- 
scribes the successive steps which 
led up to the marketing of a com- 
plete line, and it is a story which 
may well prove suggestive to 
manufacturers of other things be- 
sides hosiery. 
_ More than one concern has un- 
intentionally limited its market by 
relying too exclusively upon a 
single type of appeal. The con- 
tinual featuring of low price, for 
example, has sometimes resulted 
in spreading the impression of 
“cheapness,” and has actually shut 
out of the market that portion of 
the public which responds to qual- 
ity appeals. Different people buy 
from widely different motives, 
and the woman who buys a gar- 
ment for the sake of its style 


from the 
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may remain entirely cold to the 
appeal of serviceability. Thus the 
Holeproof company found that its 
guarantee feature, and the con- 
tinual insistence upon the long 
wearing qualities of its goods, 
were not only not reaching that 
portion of the public which buys 
hosiery on its “looks,” but were 
actually repelling it. Constant im- 
provement in the appearance of 
the goods themselves did not solve 
the problem, for the impression of 
durability was too firmly fixed in 
the public mind, and buyers re- 
fused to associate that idea with a 
fine fabric. To reach the broadest 
possible market it was necessary 
to produce a line which might be 
disassociated from the old idea. 

As announced in Printers’ INK 
at the time, the company put out 
its line of synthetic silk hosiery 
last September under the name 
“Hose of Luxite.” The inaugu- 
ration of the complete line came 
as a direct result of requests from 
dealers, The new name carries 
none of the significance of the 
guaranteed hosiery proposition, 
yet the prestige of the Holeproof 
company is behind it. “Whether 
or not the sale of Hose of Luxite 
would have cut into the sales of 
Holeproof Hosiery in normal 
times we do not know,” says the 
company. “We do know that we 
are selling more Holeproof Hos- 
iery now than at any previous 
time in our career. So we can- 
not help but feel that the Hose 
of Luxite business is simply a 
gold mine that we have unearthed 
in our own backyard.” 

It is highly probable that other 
concerns might find similar unlo- 
cated claims which would repay 
the search. 


The N. A. M.’s The National 
Campaign for Association of 


Manufacturers 
“Industrial — announces the 


Preparedness’’ inauguration of 
a nation-wide campaign to “enlist 
the co-operation of every Ameri- 
can” for the conservation of 
American industry and industrial 
preparedness. We have the of- 
ficial announcement, over fhe sig- 
nature of George Pope, of the 
Pope Manufacturing Company, 
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the Associatign’s president. It is 
to be a campaign of the widest 
publicity, designed to reach every- 
body “regardless of occupation, 
age or sex,” and with the ultimate 
purpose of bringing about a more 
favorable public opinion toward 
business men. 

Colonel Pope’s letter is really 
eloquent in its recital of the ills 
from which business is suffering. 
The public blames and attacks 
business men as a class for evils 
which are tolerated by only a few 
unworthy concerns. Irresponsible 
demagogues rain invectives upon 
the just and the unjust alike, and 
would cure industrial evils by de- 
stroying industry itself. An ava- 
lanche of legislation imposes op- 


pressive rules and regulations, and | 


labyrinths about 


throws legal 
The public 


the employer’s feet. 


ignores its own vital interests 
which are bound up in the success 
or failure of the industries of the 
country. The citizen must be 
taught to grasp the relation of 
industry as a whole to his own 


prosperity or poverty. “It is the 
purpose of our publicity campaign 
to furnish him with the vital facts 
about industry.” 

The situation is really serious, 
as Colonel Pope describes it, and 
with much of his characterization 
business men will thoroughly 
agree. A better understanding 
of business on the part of the 
public is greatly to be desired, 
and we know of no better means 
of securing it than by advertising. 
But we submit, with all due re- 
spect to the National Association, 
that the means of advertising 
which it is proposing to adopt 
are entirely inadequate. Colonel 
Pope’s vigorous letter leads up 
but to the following lame and 
impotent conclusion: 

“We have prepared a series of 
placards and posters, which we 
will send to you free of charge 
and in any amount which you can 
display in your stores, plants and 
factories. The object of these 
placards is to impress the man in 
the store, shop, office or factory 
that the conservation of Ameri- 
can industry depends upon all 
citizens rallying to its support 
and defense.” 


Surely if the thing is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing 
better than that. Surely the Na- 
tional Association includes among 
its membership plenty of concerns 
which know just about what may 
be expected from the hit-or-miss, 
take-it-or-leave-it distribution of 
placards. The problem as out- 
lined by Colonel Pope warrants 
a well-conceived plan of action, 
and a widespread use of effective 
mediums of advertising—not fac- 
tory walls and store bulletin 
boards. It is a real man-size job 
to make any material change in 
the public’s habits of thought, and 
requires an investment of time, 
energy and money. We know a 
number of advertising agents who 
could give the Association sound 
advice on the subject, and the re- 
sources of the organization surely 
ought to be great enough to make 
a real campaign of education 
possible, 


Retailers’ One unfortunate 
Anomalous At-feature of the 


titude Toward ©°™tt oversy 


which obtains be- 
Mail-order tween the retail 
Men 


dealers of the 
country and. the growing mail- 
order business is the indiscrim- 
inate intolerance which character- 
izes the attitude of local mer- 
chants. This attitude develops some 
actions which seem strikingly in- 
consistent. For instance: 

An enterprising and thrifty re- 
tailer in St. Joseph, Mo., has grad- 
ually worked himself up into the 
mail-order business and now is- 
sues 30,000 catalogues at a time. 
Formerly regarded as an enter- 
prising, ambitious retailer, no 
sooner does he extend his “sphere 
of influence” than he is classed as 
a mail-order concern and, per se, 
“unfair.” Some wholesalers who 
have been supplying him have 
been notified that henceforth they 
must choose between him and the 
other retailers of that region. One 
is said to be preparing to stand 
by his old customer; but the as- 
sociated retailers say that, if that 
manufacturer does not change his 
spots, his goods will be thrown 
out by all other stores, 
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A shoe retailer in an Ohio city 
sells around $225,000 worth of 
shoes a year. He keeps track of 
his customers on the card index 
plan and mails a catalog to out- 
of-town buyers, to whom he sells 
perhaps $40,000 worth annually. 
By all the rules of usual retailer- 
criticism, the $185,000 worth he 
sells in his own store constitutes 
his “legitimate” business—and the 
remainder is “piracy.” 

This incident raises the ques- 
tion, a question that seems to us 
quite apposite, too, about the ex- 
act point or stage at which the 
cocoon becomes the chrysalis, the 
chrysalis the caterpillar, and the 
caterpillar the moth. Where does 
enterprise stop and “piracy” com- 
mence? At what moment does 
laudable ambition to grow become 
inequitable and unfair aggression 
on our neighbor? 

If the retailer (likewise the 
jobber), as we know him, is to 
survive, he must face these con- 
ditions, study them and seek a 
way out for himself. He knows 
he wants to enjoy all mail privi- 
leges himself. As an abstract 
proposition, he would not deny 
similar privileges to anyone else. 
Yet he is apt to see red on men- 
tion of the mail-order business; 
and seeing red is not conducive 
to sound reasoning or constructive 
thought. Instead of shying off, 
shutting his ears and _ trying 
to squelch argument or discus- 
sion of the business of buying 
and selling by mail, a much bet- 
ter course will be for him to 
study the mail-order business dis- 
passionately and endeavor to ap- 
ply its best points to his own cir- 
cumstances and environment; and 
take stock of his own abilities and 
opportunities. Thus he will facili- 
tate the full development of his 
own best talents. Maybe he will 
find that he has so much that the 
mail-order man cannot have, and 
find means to apply that to such 
good advantage that he will have 
all he can do without worrying 
about anything beyond the natural 
territory of his own town or 
neighborhood. But it is certain 
that he will have to work, study 
and adapt; for the other man is 
not somnolent. 


Our compliments 
for Poor ome Poor Rich- 

Richard ard Club, of 
: Philadelphia on 
its firm stand regarding the sale 
of advertising space in pro- 
grammes and souvenir booklets 
for the coming convention. It 
warns advertisers that they will 
probably be approached by out- 
side concerns which intend to pre- 
pare (and solicit advertising for) 
such publications, and declares its 
unqualified opposition to them. 

“So strongly does Poor Richard 
disbelieve in them,” says the 
club, “that not only have we re- 
fused to countenance them, but we 
will not allow the distribution of 
such booklets during the conven- 
tion at or from any part of the 
meeting places or halls that are al- 
lowed to us for convention pur- 
poses. 

“Please remember, too, that 
none of our programmes will con- 
tain advertising; nor will adver- 
tising be solicited or accepted for 
any of our souvenir booklets, of 
which there will be several.” 

The advertiser who waxes in- 
dignant over an obvious hold-up 
from a jobber (disguised as “ad- 
vertising,” of course), or a de- 
mand that he take space in the 
programme for the annual picnic 
of the Plumbers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, ought to be able to appre- 
ciate the Poor Richard Club’s de- 
cision. Advertising men are too 
familiar with this sort of thing to 
plead innocence when it is worked 
on printers, engravers and pub- 
lishers. 


A Bouquet 


Kentucky Has “Printers’ Ink” 
Model Statute 


The General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky has passed the 
Printers’ Ink Model Statute without 
change, and it has become law without 


the Governor’s approval. In view of 
the fact that the constitutionality of the 
Model Statute has been attacked (un- 
successfully) in Ohio and Minnesota, 
on the ground that the title did not 
correctly describe the law, the title 
given to the Kentucky enactment is 
interesting. It is declared to be “An 
act making unlawful the use of any 
statement of fact in any advertisement, 
which statement is untrue, deceptive or 
misleading.” The penalty imposed is a 
fine not to exceed $100, or imprison- 
ment up to ninety days, or both. 
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More Than Merely 
A Paper Service 


Knowing a money-saving, result- 
giving paper for every purpose is, of 
course, an important factor in our 
remarkable growth—we pride our- 
selves on being in a position to 
give such service on a nation-wide 
scale. 


But the present paper crisis has 
demonstrated a still greater reason 
for being a Bermingham and 
Seaman customer—for placing your 
paper requirements in the hands 
of a dependable paper house. 


Because of our intimate knowledge 
of the sources of supply and our 
vast, diversified manufacturing 
facilities we have been able to take 
care of our customers unusually 
well, in the face of soaring prices of 
raw materials; the scarcity of paper 
generally and an unsettled future. 


It is good business to tie to a concern 
that has proven its dependability. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel—Samson Offset— 
Opacity—Crystal Enamel—Advance Bond—Elite 
Enamel— Bulking Eggshell—and other papers. 


Chicago :: New York 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo Detroit 
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The Nation 


has more than doubled 
its paid circulation in two 
years. 

It has never been more 
worthy of patronage of 
advertisers of the best 
class. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





Office: 20 Vesey Street, New York 








in addition to more than 7,(00 motoreycle riders, are 
waiting for our Annual Spring Buying Number, 


which is published April 27.bh. This number has 

en itself easily the beet nesuit PRopucER for 
the ovcle and parts advertiser. It make* the trade 
OBEY THAT BUYING IMPULSE. 


Motorcycle Illustraved 
and 
The Bicycling World 


Forms close solid April 22nd. Advertisers who 
send in copy early will be accorded the most favor- 
able positions: 


Bend for advance copy of our three-color Spring 
Number Cover. 


Motorcycle Illustrated 


13 Park Row & New York 





| hundred more 
| course we looked for them in our own 


| ing. 
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When Men Are Wanted 


(From the “Ford Sales Bulletin’) 

You expect the Company to live up 
to its policies, especially to that one 
which says, ‘‘Positions shall be filled by 
promoting men in the organization as 
iar as possible, for it is unfair to deny 
a man his chance to advance in the 
work for which he is prepared; and 
the welfare of all is promoted by en- 
couraging each to do his best and by 
giving each his share in the organiza- 
uon according to his capacity.” 

‘But the Company cannot live up to 
this policy unless you, its members, do 
your share by being ready to fill the 
higher positions. 

It is unfair to all of you if we pro- 


mote one of you who is not capable of 
| the work to which he is promoted. For 
| that one will create trouble, complica- 
| tions, and loss of profit for the rest of 


you. 
Recently the Company wanted three 
retail salesmen. Of 


organization, at the home office and at 
each of the branches. But an unpleas- 
ant surprise met us. We expected to 
find a thousand to choose from—men 


| who had been planning and preparing 
| themselves for promotion to salesmen. 


put we had trouble in hunting up bare- 


| ly enough men to meet the necessity. 
| ‘Lhe fellows who might have been ready 
| and eager for the work seemed not to 


have. given much thought to anything 
higher than the positions they were fill- 


Every man in this organization should 


| be doing three things: 


(1) Giving the greatest ae sat- 
isfaction in the job he holds; 
(2) Preparing himself to fill the next 


| job above; and 


(3) Training another man to fill his 
present place when he is ready to leave 
it for a higher one. 

When you have done some one thing 
perfectly, you are big enough to try a 
bigger thing. Then is the time to pre- 
pare yourself for the bigger thing and 
to train the man under you to take 


| your place so as to free yourself when 


the opportunity comes for the job you 
are aiming at. 2 

The chances for promotion are great- 
er and more numerous in this Company 
than in any other in the world, because 
this Company is. growing faster and 
spreading out wider than any other, 
and because it promotes men from with- 
in the organization, rather than by pick- 
ing them from the outside. 

But the men must be ready when 
wanted. 

How about You? 


Back to Kerosene Heaters 


The Cleveland, O., Foundry Company 
has announced that it is planning to 
start an advertising campaign in the 
magazines on its New Perfection kero- 
sene water heaters. The heater is to 
be advertised with special reference to 
use in country homes, where gas is not 
available, but the argument of economy 
is also to be made to gas-users in the 
cities, 
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“ PG ieee 
Continuity of Export Advertis- 
ing Urged 
Arcus SoutH Arrican NEwsPAPERS 
LimItTEep 
Newspapers Representatives 

NvoN, March 9, 1916. 
Uditor of Printers’ INK: 
The advertising and export managers 
f American manufacturers with trade 
connections in Australia, South Africa, 


nd other British Colonies, will be in- | 


‘erested in the following extract from 


the Board of Trade Journal, London, | 


|ingland, on the 6th January, 1916. 
“ADVERTISING IN BritisH COLONIES 

“SUGGESTION TO BRITISH MANUFACTURERS 
i 


- -_. The Sydney office of H. M. | 
l'rade Commissioners in Australia re- | 
ports that the attention of that office | 
has been called to the fact that there | 
is a tendency on the part of United | 
Kingdom manufacturers to withdraw ad- | 
vertisements of their goods from the | 
Australian press, owing to their inabil- | 
ity to compete in the Australian market | 
It is suggested that | 
while United Kingdom manufacturers | 


at the present time. 


may be preoccupied with Government 


orders, it would be politic for them to | 


keep up their connections with Austra- 


lian consumers through the medium of | 
the press. Some firms are already do- | 


ing this, so that when they are again 
1eady to accept orders from the Com- 
monwealth they will have less trouble 
in obtaining these and in meeting for- 
eign a who, in the meantime, 
are establi 


set. 
“In this connection reference may be | 
made to a recent report from 


Trade Commissioner in New Zealand 
in which practically the same suggestion 
was made with regard to the New Zea- 
land market. org 

Sisson D. Cooper. 


Would Permit Mileage for Ad- | 


vertising 


Senator Culberson, of Texas, has in- 


troduced an amendment to the Inter- 


state Commerce Act designed to per- | 
mit newspapers and magazines to con- | 


tract with railroads for advertising space 
to be paid for in mileage. 
ment reads: 


“Provided that nothing in this pro- | 
vision shall be construed to prevent the | 
right of contract between railway com- | 
panies and publishers, editors, or pro- | 


prietors of newspapers or magazines in 


making an exchange of mileage for ad- | 
vertising space in such newspapers or | 


provided that the contract 


magazines \ 
railway company and pub- 


between the 


lisher, editor, or proprietor of such } 


newspaper or magazine shall be upon 


the same basis of charge as is charged | 
the public generally for a like service, | 


that the said exchange shall be upon a 


basis of value received in all cases, and | 
that such contract shall be in writing 
and shall not be operative until ap- | 
the Interstate Commerce | 


proved by 
Commission and filed in the office of 
said commission as a part of the records 
thereof, subject at reasonable times to 
public inspection.” 





shing themselves in the mar- | 


The amend- | 


The Power of Good 


Advertising Copy 
Good copy is the heart of 


good advertising. It is never a sec- 
ondary consideration with those who 
know. Ask the winners — they've 
proved it. We've seen good copy 
make an inferior article dominate its 
field — and poor copy dig a grave 
for meritorious merchandise. 
There will never be too 
many people able to prepare printed 
sales messages that will make this 
great hundred million people family 
of ours look, stop, read, believe and 
buy. We've been doing this for 
twelve years. 

Let’s swap an hour together 
“talking advertising’. No obligation 
— nothing but a possibility of more 
business for you. Say when. : 


TurnerAdvertising Company 
“Nothing Succeeds Like Service” 
GUIDE to better 


health and_ greater 
efficiency, both mental and 
physical, is the purpose back 


‘PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


More than 100,000 people con- 
sider it an authority in this 
direction. 





You can advertise mighty con- 
vincingly to these 100,000 people, 
through PHYSICAL CULTURE 


—and we can prove it. Ask us to. 
New York Office: Flatiron. Building 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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APRIL MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR APRIL 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 
Agate 
Lines. 
31,095 
29,946 
27,104 
25,329 
22,800 
21,616 
21,425 
20,167 
19,691 
17,153 
16,136 
18,734 
12,800 
12,008 
11,376 
9,457 


Pages. 
McClure’s (cols.).:..... 184 
Review of Reviews 
World’s Work 
tMetropolitan (cols.).... 
Cosmopolitan 
Harper’s Monthly 
American ‘(cols.)........ 
Sunset (cols.)........... 
Hearst’s (cols.)......... 
Scribner’s 
Everybody’s 
Century 
American Boy (cols.).... 


148 


149 
122 
116 


Atlantic Monthly 

Munsey’s 

American Sunday Monthly 
(cols.) 

St. Nicholas 

Wide World 

Popular (2 March issues) 

Current Opinion (cols.).. 

Boy’s Life (cols.)....... 

Boy’s Magazine (cols.).. 

Bookman 

Ainslee’s 

Blue’ Book 


8,488 
8,302 
6,832 
6,545 
6,372 
6,314 
5,620 
4,816 
4,592 
8,920 
3,584 
Snappy Stories (2 issues) 8,584 
¢ April issue—dated May. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 

Columns, Lines. 

118,217 
52,074 
42,134 
29,291 
27,550 
26,000 
24,234 
19,234 
19,170 
15,008 
15,000 
13,278 
12,842 
12,284 


Vogue (2 issues) 
Harper’s Bazar 

Ladies’ Home Journal... 
Good H’keeping (pages) 130 
Woman’s Home Comp.. 
Pictorial Review 
Delineator 

Woman’s Magazine 
Designer 

McCall’s 

Ladies’ World 

People’s Home Journal.. 
Holland’s Magazine 
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Agate 


Columns Lines 


Housewife ......2:0..0 55 
Mother’s Magazine...... 77 
Woman’s World........ 58 


People’s Popular Monthly 46 
Southern Woman’s Mag.. 34 


10,987 
10,489 
10,178 
8,917 
5,780 
5,425 
4,297 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 


RYING GENERAL 


AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising.) 


Pages. 


Vanity Fair (cols.)...... 98 
Country Life in America 


CED ib ccceeessesess 258 
Popular Mechanics...... 147 
MUD. ace bcn banaue koe 138 
House & Garden (cols.).. 161 
Theatre (cols.).......0. 118 
Popular Science Monthly 80 
Field & Stream.......... 75 
Garden Magazine (cols.) 112 
National Sportsman..... 66 
Countryside Mag. (cols.). 85 
House Beautiful (cols.).. 94 
Physical Culture........ 48 
Illustrated World....... 44 
Onter's “Beok. . 600000 48 
RENN SS ia 54 50d on-60 es 39 
Arts & Decoration (cols.) 57 
Forest & Stream (cols.).. 52 
International Studio..... 54 
OEE Pe 30 
Outdoor Life.........% 66 
RH COME) i. 20s c5 sexs 47 


Golf Illustrated (cols.).. 46 
Motion Picture Magazine 28 
Recreation (cols.)....... 38 
Extension Mag. (cols.). 22 


Agate 
Lines. 
59,348 


42,504 
33,096 
31,136 
25,519 
19,916 
18,001 
16,800 
15,680 
14,882 
14,526 
18,896 
10,798 
9,856 
9,814 
8,874 
8,015 
7,761) 
7,608 
6,928 
6,720 
6,648 
6,626 
6,251 
5,390 
3,640 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising.) 


Agate 


Columns. Lines. 


* Canadian Courier...... 140 
Canadian Home Journal.. 100 
OS er a 125 
Everywoman's World.... 87 
Canadian Mag. (pages). 52 





* 4 March issues. 


25,611 
£0,000 
17,612 
17,487 
11,676 








INK 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 


MARCH WEEKLIES 








IN 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising.) 


March 1-7 Columns. 
Saturday Evening Post.. 199 
Town & Country....... 105 
Literary Digest........ 112 
Scientific American..... 80 
COMGPS.-0.66x 006000 000s 80 
ee Eee err 49 
Independent .......... 41 
Christian Herald ...... 81 
RAGE as cawite ws ceekseas 80 
Churchman ....c.ceees 19 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 17 
FOUN 6s sserceavaxeens 21 
Youth’s Companion .... 14 
All-Story (pages)...... 12 
Associated Sunday Mags 15 
Outlook (pages)........ 12 
Every Week.........0. 14 
Harper’s Weekly....... 15 

March 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 164 
Literary Digest......... 126 
Town & Country....... 108 
eg eee nT rane 82 
Pe Pre ns Sne 59 
Christian Herald........ 82 
Ree re 88 
Scientific American..... 25 
Independent .......++... 34 
National Sunday Mag... 27 
Outlook (pages)........ 20 
Associated Sunday Mags 24 
Every Week........... 21 
FED § spac vesdednsdons 17 
Youth’s Companion..... 12 
Harper’s Weekly....... 15 
All-Story (pages)...... 9 
Charen os os 300 694% 13 


Illustrated Sunday Mag. 11 


March 15-21 


Saturday Evening Post. 210 
Literary Digest........ 194 
Town & Country....... 114 
Sr re Pree. 83 
Leslie’s Chad oases ene kyss 43 
Scientific American..... 33 
Christian Herald....... 33 
Bale. ey ccd sadiseveenas 40 
Independent .......... 80 
National Sunday Mag.. 20 
Outlook (pages)....... 14 
JONG cs sascisicacavedd 21 


Youth’s Companion.... 14 
Illustrated Sunday Mag 18 
Associated Sunday Mags 12 
Every Wetles uss cnsves:, 49 
Chorchman occcocecese 


Agate 
Lines, 
33,561 
17,688 
16,503 
16,174 
15,228 
8,368 
5,750 
5,349 
4,252 
3,199 
3,130 
2,958 
2,935 
2,800 
2,753 
2,716 
2,678 
2,321 


27,611 
18,665 
18,155 
15,568 
10,162 
5,484 
5,330 
5,079 
4,851 
4,723 
4,704 
4,356 
8,810 
2,611 
2,471 
2,319 
2,198 
2,145 
2,100 


35,302 
28,570 
18,622 
15,751 
7,464 
6,692 
5,687 
5,617 
4,287 
8,512 
8,186 
2,989 
2,866 
2,460 
2,277 
2,228 
2,199 
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Frank Crowninshield 


Again— 


VANITY FAIR 


Conde Nast - - - - Publisher 
Editor 


449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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in April—experienced advertisers have 
given to Vanity Fair a greater volume 
of advertising than to any other monthly 
magazine. 


They do it repeatedly because Vanity 
Fair advertising pays. 


It pays because of the wealth—“buying 
power’—of Vanity Fair’s 50,000 read- 
ers. 


It pays because of the tremendous “buy- 
ing impulse” aroused by Vanity Fair’s 
editorial and advertising suggestions. 


That means responsiveness—and respon- 
siveness, expressed in terms of heavy 
buying, is what advertisers look for— 
and find—in Vanity Fair. 


YOU, too, can find it there--ALWAYS. 


Withiautt. OS good. 


Advertising Manager. 
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Agate 

Columns Lines 

All-Story (pages) 9 2,063 
Harper’s Weekly 10 1,597 


March 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Outlook (pages) 
Leslie’s 
Life 
Independent 
Scientific American... .. 
Christian Herald 
Youth’s Companion..... 
Judge 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Churchman 
All-Story (pages) 
Associated Sunday Mags 
Every Week 
Harper’s Weekly. 


March 29-31 
Leslie’s 
Christian Herald 
Life : 
Outlook (pages)........ 
Youth’s Companion... . 


38,807 
22,379 
17,866 
16,408 
9,125 
7,419 
6,716 
5,478 


1,828 


7,000 
5,905 
4,265 
2,884 
2,364 











Every, Week 
the Associated 





Buyspaceahead, while 
the rate is low, and the 
circulation is jumping. 


**You don’t pay for 
the excess, but the 
excess pays you.”’ 


95 Madison Avenue 
New York 

















Agate 
Lines 
130,281 


Totals for March 
Saturday Evening Post...... 
Literary Digest 
Collier's 
tTown & Country 
*Leslie’s 
Scientific 
*Outlook (pages) 
“Christian Herald 


Independent 

*Youth’s Companion 

Judge 

Associated Sunday Magazines 
Every Week 

Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 
Churchman 

All-Story (pages) 

{National Sunday Magazine... 
Harper’s Weckly 


11,362 
10,692 
10,080 
9,778 
9,147 
8,235 


+3 issues per month. 
*5 issues. 
7 2 issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising.) Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

59,348 
52,074 
42,604 
42,134 


. Vanity Fair 

. Harper’s Bazar 

. Country Life in Amer. 253 

4. Ladies’ Home Journal. 210 

. Popular Mechanics 
(pages) 

. System (pages) 

. McClure’s 

. Review of 
(pages) 

. Good Housekeeping 
(pages) 

. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion 

. World’s Work (pages). 121 

. Pictorial Review 130 

. House & Garden 

. Metropolitan 

. Delineator 

. Cosmopolitan (pages).. 101 

. Harper’s Monthly 
(pages) 

. American 


33,096 
31,186 
31,095 


29,946 
29,291 


27,550 
27,104 
26,000 
25,619 
25,329 
24,284 
22,800 


21,616 
91,425 
20,167 
20,000 
19,916 
19,691 
19,984 
19,170 ° 


. Canadian Home Journal 100 
. Theatre ..,..ccceveces 118 
. Hearst’s 
. Woman’s Magazine.... 96 
. Designer 


Yooelar Eoreee Month- 18,001 
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él nd aioe dene tall 
with him” 


Have you ever kicked one of your salesmen out of the 
office for reporting that; or someone else’s for trying it? 


You won’t get much further than a nice long talk with 
the dealer in the Pacific Coast country, if you try to get 
along without Sunset. 


We have dozens of dandy newspapers out here: every 
national medium reaches a lot of our folks; street cars 
and outdoor advertising flourish to beat the band. 


But—you can, reach all of the “class” in this most im- 
mediate and potential field on earth with Sunset—and 
our dealers know it. 


If you are seeking distribution on the Pacific Slope upon 
which to base a campaign or back one up with, Sunset 
is the one medium of known demonstrated worth. 


SUNSET @p) MAGAZINE 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
New Yorx William A. Wilson, 515 Candler Building. 


Boston Charles Dorr, 6 Beacon Street. 
CETCROD: « civsic.b0nes cvs G. C. Patterson, 338 Marquette Building. 


Member Quoin Club and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF APRIL 
ADVERTISING 


1916 1915 1914 1913 Total 
Cosmopolitan 21,659 87,912 47,121 129,492 
Review of Reviews 22,589 28,812 30,520 111,867 
World’s Work 26,040 25,942 25,185 104,271 
McClure’s 17,435 28,475 21,422 93,427 
Everybody’s 24,747 31,158 
Sunset ; : 19,488 27, 856 
Metropolitan - F 19,736 12,204 
Harper’s Monthly 21,226 16,968 
American é 19,232 19,592 
Hearst’s u 17,528 18,181 
Scribner’s Y 18,788 18,256 
Century, x 14,294 
Munsey’s 16,072 
Red Book 9,324 
American Boy 9,914 
Current Opinion 18,035 
Atlantic Monthly 9 10,948 
St. Nicholas 6,860 
Boy’s Magazine 6,860 
Ainslee’s 4,928 6,384 8,176 24 080 





836,723 292,182 350,577 361,155 1,340,587 


noveg sc? ee 
Vogue (2 issues) 98,123 99,687 395,239 
Ladies’ Home Journal a7. an 87,000 37,800 153,478 
Good Housekeeping 24,827 30,912 80,894 115,424 
Harper’s Bazar 34,377 23,772 8,503 113,726 
Woman’s Home Companion 25,812 26,015 83,923 118,300 
Delineator 18,591 23,020 26,518 92,363 
Pictorial Review 20,000 18,500 20,560 85,060 
Ladies’ Wo 16,800 19,200 21,043 72,043 
Designer 14,262 17,667 20,939 72,088 
Woman’s Magazine. . 6 14,375 17,505 20,616 71,730 
McCall’s Magazine 15,276 19,034 19,274 68,592 
we Priscilla 18,236 14,084 16,298 55,852 
Peopl e’s Home Journal 13,208 14,209 11,668 52,363 
Mother’s Magazine 11,342 15,062 14,655 51,548 
Housewife 11,120 13,667 10,675 46,449 
Woman’s World , 9,172 11,637 10,880 41,867 


445,078 358,654 399,407 397,933 1,601,072 


CLASS MAGASIASS 

Country Life in America 42,5 88,462 47,070 46,872 174,908 
Vanity Fair 30, 571 80,575 22,306 142,800 
System 29,904 $1,738 81,696 124,474 
Popular Mechanics 26,712 30,352 81,024 121,184 
House & Gard 15,047 17,800 20,029 78,395 
Popular Science Monthly 16,884 17,864 14,490 66,739 
The Countryside Magazine 18,600 17,414 20,060 65,600 
Garden Magazine 11,116 J 16,978 58,818 
House Beautiful 11,232 J 16,876 58,037 
Field & Stream 13,496 12,271 55,727 
Theatre .. 8,666 11,438 49,440 
Outing .. 9,576 12,600 40,654 
Physical Culture 8,904 9,707 89,409 
enenene Studio 7,552 11,130 34,887 

6,000 2 10,645 82,850 

6,384 7,560 7,840 31,640 


334,196 253,606 291,298 295,962 1,175,062 


WEEKLIES (4 March issues) 

Saturday Evening Post......... 130,28 105,828 118,150 *131, 240 485,499 
Literary Digest 7 62,030 y7 283,346 
Collier’s 46,996 248,514 
54,495 225,677 

32,480 ‘ 131,526 

22,749 120,080 

i 29,269 115,864 
Scientific American 23,491 105,222 
Christian Herald *97) 529 *98° 560 23,016 108,216 


495,078 404,054 412,676 502,136 1,813,944 
Grand Total 1,611,075 1,308,446 1,453,958 1,557,186 5,930,665 














¢3 issues. * 5 issues. 
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A SUMMARY 


* is not only for the in- 
timacy of its appeal to 
100,000 influential readers— 


It is not solely for its tre- 
mendous influence as a trade 


paper— 


But because of the combined 
strength of these two forces— 
consumer and trade—that ad- 
vertisers buy nearly three times 
as much space in Vogue as in 
any other class publication. 


Mays PiTanchadfé 


Advertising Manager. 


VOGUE 


443 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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YOUR MAN 


Although still young and ambitious, I 
am occupying a responsible position of 
executive character in the advertising 
and sales department of one of the 
largest and best known food manufac- 
turers in the country. 


My work has covered practically every 
feature of successful national cam- 
paigns; selection and buying of media; 
connecting the store and the advertis- 
ing; following up the advertising with 
the large sales force. 


have originated folders, booklets and 
display material that have brought 
good results; have edited a successful 
house organ; sold goods on the road. 


want to meet the man who thinks he 
can use me. My record is perfectly 
clean; my reasons for a change of the 
best; and we may be able to do each 
other some good. Middle West pre- 
ferred, but will go where necessary. 


Do you want to be my boss? 
“A. B. C.,” Box 454, care Printers’ Ink. 








93% Increase 
in Circulation! 


47% Increase 
in Advertising!! 
In just ten months’ time— 


There is a mighty good 
reason for this. 


Won't you let us tell it to 
you? 


R. L. BURCH, Publisher 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
NASHVILLE 
EASTERN OFFICE 
Flatiron Bldg., New York, N. Y., 
LEE 


& WILLIAMSON, Managers | 


Telephone, Gramercy 976 
WESTERN OFFICE 


1328 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Il., 
COLE & FREER, Man 
Telephone, Harrison 2785 








| fine for a product. 
for a service? 


Southern Woman's Magazine | 


Kerosene Carburetor Imprac- 
tical 
Accordi 


ding to a letter received from 
Charles R. Collins, advertising manager 
of the Stromberg Motor Devices Com- 
pany, Chicago, recent experiments of 
that company to determine a method 
of using kerosene as fuel for automo 
biles have not been successful. 

One reason why kerosene is not prac 
tical for this purpose is found in the 
sony | encountered in starting. 

e y aving the exhaust manifold sur- 
rounding the intake manifold,” Mr. Col 
lins writes, “enough heat can be ob 
tained after the motor is started; but 
it is at the moment of starting that the 
heat is required, even more than at any 
other time. 

“If it were possible to obtain sufficient 
heat right at this time, while the motor 
is cold, a starting could be easily effect- 
ed, but without it it is practically im- 
possible. This necessary heat require- 
ment cannot taken care of in the 
carburetor; but would require an adap- 
tion in the motor. The reason for this 
is that even though it is possible to 
vaporize kerosene in a carburetor, it 
would condense on the way to the cyl- 
inders, unless higher temperature is 
maintained than now used, If the kero- 
sene were heated in the carburetor be- 
fore being measured with the air, as in 
the float. chamber, this would cause cer 
tain elements of the kerosene to car- 
bonize and form soot, clogging up the 


| passages.” 


| Who Can Tell Him What to 


Do, and Why? 


New York, April 8, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Here is a pretty problem. 

I have become a part owner in an ad- 
vertising agency established for a num- 
ber of years. e will not continue the 
old name. For certain reasons—good 
ones—we are not inclined to use the 
names of the men now owners of the 
agency. We would if it was necessary, 
however. Therefore, perplexity as to 
what to call the organization. 

Should we take some arbitrary “man- 
ufactured” name like “Kodak”? Should 
we take an old name that stands for 
something, like “Benj. Franklin”? Or 
what? Personnel means so much in an 
advertising agency that I am wondering 
whether an arbitrary name like “Kodak” 
would be advisable. Such a name is 
But is it so good 


This is a problem that I should like 
very much to have your views on. Will 
you give it some thought and write me? 

ADVERTISING AGENT. 


Ralph W. Knox Joins Chicle 
Company 


Ralph W. Knox, assistant sales man- 

ager of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 

pany at Kansas City, has been appoint- 

ed assistant advertising and sales man- 

ager of the American Chicle Company, 
ew York, 
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Atlas Club Holds Frolic 


The Atlas Club, one of Chicago’s ad- 
vertising organizations, held its annual 
7 nquet and frolic on April 1, at the 

Congress Hotel. The entertainment 
took the form of a burlesque on the 
“Wonders of Merchandizing,” in which 
the audience were taken out to Henry 
Trunick’s General Store and Post-Office 
ond given an opportunity to see the 
nerchandising end of an advertising 

?) campaign in action. 

Some of the characters, and the mem- 
‘ers who played the parts, were: 
Sharp, of the Air-Hole Flake Company 
Jack Stewart); ‘Colonel’? Hendricks, 
f the Silver Trumpet Bean Flake 
Company (H. B. Fairchild); Buck Pat- 
ters, Investigator, Fuller & Prunes 
\gency (R. Richardson); Clint 
— eon of the weekly “Stroke” 

Kopplin); ‘“‘Silvertip” Ask- 
more vice- -president % the largest ad- 
vertising agency ( eir); Ka- 
trina Krautnagel, 
(Gridley Adams) ; 
habitant (Howard 
‘Trunick, storekeeper 
(Tom H, Nixon), 

Guy Pierce, who will be remembered 
as having been active in the Frolic dur- 
ing the Chicago Convention of the 


onas Horsfall, an in- 
Patterson); Henry 
and postmaster 


A. C. W., produced the burlesque, | 


with the help’ of Murray Springer and 
Jack Stewart. It was announced by 
S. C. Stewart, president of the club, 


that the proceeds of the frolic would | 


be turned over to the “Off-the-Street’’ 


Club, a charity supported largely by | 


Venus 


Chicago advertising men. 


To Show Product’s Stability 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
resorted recently to a rather unusual 
scheme ‘for the purpose of making ad- 


vertising copy, and the result is nd 
+ e | 
Westin house Motor Has the Drop on | 


cated in announcements headed, 


All Others.” 

“To demonstrate the ruggedness of 
the steel construction used in Westing- 
house industrial motors,” it is explained, 

“our engineers made the test shown. 
good-sized motor was dropped ten feet 
onto an iron floor, striking on its foot. 
It was expected that the foot would be 
bent, and it was (a cast frame would 
have been broken beyond repair). 

“But here is the real test: the space 
between the stator and the toror was 
not altered by a thousandth of an inch.” 


Barrett Andrews with “Photo- 


pl ay” 
Barrett Andrews, for a number of 
ears vice-president of the Vogue 
mpany and in_ direct charge 
of the advertising department of Vogue 
and Vanity Fair, has been elected _vice- 
president and sales manager of Photo- 


lay Magazine. 

. rs O. Latham, former! 
Every Week has been appoint 
tising manager of Photoplay. 


with 
adver- 


a German widow | 











Confess! 


Are you getting 
the full returns you 
think you should for 
the money you are 
spending? 

If not—it might 
be well to do some 
shopping. 


East 
33d Street 
New York 


ADVERTISING 


MERCHANDISING 
COUNSEL 
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The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


O matter how much an impor- 

tant item of news may be 
talked about and written about, 
there will always be found a num- 
ber of people who know nothing 
about it. An Englishman by the 
name of Charles Camm recently 
got his picture into the newspa- 
pers of the world, because it had 
been discovered that he knew 
nothing about the little interne- 
cine conflict in which his country 
has been engaged for the last 
twenty months. The ignorance 
of Mr. Camm on this momentous 
subject is a tribute to the efficiency 
of the British censorship. 

The Schoolmaster is mentioning 
the incident here because it points 
a moral to advertisers. The world 
has many other Charles Camms— 
some of them illiterate, some of 
them heedless and hard to influ- 
ence, but most of them merely 
preoccupied with their own af- 
fairs and largely indifferent to 
what is going on about them. 
This considerable element in our 
population must be reckoned with 
in the planning of advertising 
campaigns. It is the Charles 
Camms among us that make it im- 
possible for advertisers to rest on 
their oars and to say “Now ev- 
erybody knows about my goods, 
and I am going to let up for a 
year or so.” 

* * 

A few years ago the owner of a 
department store in a little city 
of the West engaged a manager. 
The new man planned on doing a 
lot of advertising, but the pro- 
prietor of the store told him it 
would be a waste of money. “Son, 
everybody in these parts knows 
me,” he said, “and I suppose there 
isn’t a person in the whole com- 
munity that doesn’t buy at least 
something in this store in the 
course of the year.” About a 
month had elapsed before the man- 
ager approached the boss on the 
subject of advertising again. “Sir, 
I’ve had a couple of young men 
collecting figures that will inter- 


est you,” said the new employee. 


“Though you have been in busi- 
ness in this location for 38 years, 
I have here the names of hun- 
dreds of people, many of them 
old-timers, too, who claim they 
never bought a dollar’s worth oi 
goods in this store. I have an ex- 
tended list, as you can see, of per- 
sons who say they never even 
heard of the store. There are two 
clerks working downstairs who 
told me they didn’t know the 
name of the man who owns the 
business. There are between five 
and six thousand people, on the 
average, moving into this com- 
munity every year, and we've got 
to reach them and by advertising 
is the only way we can do it.” 
That merchant had been an ad- 
vertiser ever since. 

Verily, there are many Charles 
Camms, and as the foregoing 
mentioned incident shows, it isn’t 
always a fellow’s fault that he is 
a Charles Camm. 

* *% 

Supposing you received in your 
mail a neat little booklet entitled 
“You’re Next!” and then on read- 
ing further you find this selling 
talk, “Thirty-three years ago I 
adopted barbering as my trade. 
For just that number of years, 
I’ve made it my profession. Not 
merely cutting hair and shaving 
whiskers and_ saying ‘Next, 
please,’ but really trying to serve 
my customer-friends just a little 
better than the next fellow. 
Twenty-two years ago I wiped 
the dust of Philadelphia from my 
shoes, and settled in New York. 
Four of the customers of that first 
year are still coming to my shop. 
In this town of changing scenes 
that’s quite a record. What’s the 
answer? I’ve asked it myself. 
And they tell me, — Personal 
Service. Is your present barber 
treating you as a human being and 
not merely as a source of rev- 
enue ?” 

Then supposing you read a few 
more pages of this kind of talk, 
don’t you imagine you would 
be willing to give this barber 
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Send No Money 


I’m not stingy. It won’t cost you anything but the asking for a sample 
copy of GOOD HEALTH. Write for it to-day. I will send it fully 
postpaid—no charge—FREE. I won’t even expect by return mail an 
order for forty pages of space. No, sir; I’m not that kind of an ex- 
pecter. I play the game. I’ll do just as I say. I’ll let you have a copy 
of my little old magazine without charging you a penny and—no obliga- 
tion. er to-day. Act at once." Do it NOW and all the rest of that 
m. 0, stuff. 


J. Dwight Brewer GoopD HE ALT "outs Cock st 


Advertising Manager 








Population 62,288 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. People have money to spend. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Daily Edition exceeds 15, 000. 12 to 32 pages 
Flat Commercial rate 35 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Carries a page of want advertisements. Best 
paper. Leading general advertisers use it 
shone: 














TO THE EXECUTIVE 





who possesses. 


1. ANALYTICAL POWER 
2. INITIATIVE 


3. TRAINED MERCHANDISING 
EXPERIENCE 


(The first two qualifications are more essential than the third) 
—a Food Products Company with National Possibilities offers 


UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Remuneration, salary plus commissions over stated amount— 
total not to exceed $25,000 per year. 


Address F. P. C., Box 453, Printers’ Ink, stating past record in 
full, present employment, references, age, salary expected, etc. 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 133,992 


If You Want to Reach the Motor 
Car Use the 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 


Largest Circulation in Its Field 
Main Office: Riggs Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 








FOR SALE 


On account of a lack of space the 
Ohio State Journal Base Ball Electric 
Score Board is offered -for sale. 

This Score Board has been in opera- 
tion several seasons and has attracted 
thousands of base-ball fans. It shows 
every play made on the diamond and 
can be: operated by any intelligent boy. 

This Score Board is in good condition 
and the only reason for selling is be- 
cause of our inability to secure further 
lease of the building where it is now 
stationed. 

If you want a big attraction, at a 
bargain, this is your opportunity. 


THE OHIO STATE JOURNAL CO. 
COLUMBUS, O. 
April 5, 1916. 


“CLIMAX” 


The Clip that Grips. 


Send for your sample 








Pat. Applied 
mE Compare the quality, grip, neat 
packing, price, etc., with any other clip. 
If you want the Best clip for all purposes 
ou will order e CL 
1,000 Postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
6,000 Postpaid on receipt of One Dollar. 


Packed 10,000 to the Box. F. O. B. Buffalo. 
10,000 tle 1,000 


500,000 
Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Company 
457 Washington Street Buffalo, N. Y. 








a trial? Well, that is the effect 
it had on the Schoolmaster. 
This barber, Greenwood is his 
name, knows the true function of 
advertising. He knows that it 
can do no more than pull men into 
his shop, and that whether or not 
they come back depends on the 
kind of service he renders. There- 
fore, like all true business build 
ers, he delivers all that he adver- 
tises and a lot more thrown in for 
good measure. 
a an 

For years Mr. Greenwood has 
been barber to His Excellency, 
the advertising man. Much of his 
patronage has been drawn from 
men in the advertising business, 
and perhaps it is but natural that 
he, himself, should become an ad- 
vertiser. But this is not the real 
reason why Mr. Greenwood be- 
came an adventurer in the fields 
of advertising. His shop is on the 
fourth floor of a Fifth avenue 
building. He is not allowed to 
have a street sign nor a sign in 
the entrance to the building. He 
gets no transient trade whatever, 
and is. absolutely dependent on 
regular customers. While he 
numbers these by the hundreds, 
many of them are out of the city 
frequently, and in the meantime 
they are not contributing anything 
to Greenwood’s weekly receipts. 
In a word, to make his business 
prosperous and healthy, he needed 
more customers and did not know 
how to get them. He thought of 
cutting prices, thinking that would 
attract more trade. | 


He told his problem to Frank 
W. Nye, advertising manager of 
Today's Magazine, who has been 
going to the shop for six years. 
Mr. Nye told him that his was 
strictly a quality service propo- 


sition, and that to lower his 
prices would hurt his business 
rather than help it. Mr. Nye 
said that the solution of his 
problem was to keep his service 
up to the highest possible notch, 
and then advertise what he had 
to sell. . Greenwood was told that 
when anybody has a real service 
to render all that-is necessary to 
do is to tell enough people about 
it. Mr. Nye then wrote the “Your 
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Next!” book, and offered it to the © 


barber as a remedy for his busi- 
ness ills. At first Greenwood in- 
tended to personally distribute 
these booklets to near-by offices, 
but he soon found that his cus- 
tomers were putting a handful of 
them in their pockets and were 
passing them out to their friends. 
New faces began to appear in the 
shop. Soon Greenwood had all 
the trade he could care for. He 
says, “There isn’t a day passes but 
what that little book brings me at 
least one new customer. Just re- 
cently it started two gentlemen 
from Tiffany’s coming my way, 
and that is how it works. I now 
not only serve advertising men, 
but I have become one of them 
myself. Recently I had to get an- 
other barber for that last chair 
over there, and now when the rush 
eases up for a spell, I intend to 
back up my advertising by going 
out and calling on the trade per- 
sonally. Yes, I know I’m on the 
right track. My good advertis- 
ing friends have taught me the 
secret of business building.” 
*x* * » 


“We are sure we can co-operate 
together to the mutual advantage 
of both” is the closing sentence 
of a form letter which has been 
discovered and donated to the 
Schoolmaster’s museum by the 
Thomas E. Basham Company, of 
Louisville. From the same source 
the Schoolmaster hears of a cir- 
cular which wound up as follows: 
“This is not a_ get-rich-quick 


scheme, but a get-rich-quick-inde-" 


pen proposition.” 





Now Ready for Delivery! 


LARGE SCALE 
MEXICO MAP 


IN COLORS 


Can be combined with European 
War Zone Map, making ideal Ref- 
erence War Chart. Special low 
price in quantity orders. Exclu- 
sive Territory reserved for Live 
Wire advertisers. 

Send 25c for sample, postpaid. 


S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 
Premium and Advertising Specialties. 
1606 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 

















61 WASHINGTON AVE., 
GARDEN CITY, L.I. 
DLY. PHOWE 6120 RIVERSIDE. 


Advertising solicitors, 
printing salesmen and 
others calling on manu- 
facturers can add $600 to 
$1200 a year extra earnings 
introducing new service, 
not conflicting, but help- 
ing their present solici- 
tation. Address Room 
2005, 220 West 42nd St., 








FORTY $1,000,000 FIRMS, BESIDES 
HUNDREDS OF OTHERS, GETTING 


N. Y. City. 


All completely satisfied with this office as their collection department and Benjamin 


A. Javitz as their collection manager for slow and delinquent accounts. 
Your debtor’s good-will kept where possible. 
We sepresent good concerns, anywhere—everywhere. 

rite on your business stationery for the “Ten Commandments for Credit- 


capable on your 50 or 5000 matter. 


etc. 


Equally 


Ask for references, rates, 


men” or “A Few merce to Answer before Extending Credit.” 
e 


Offices of 
15th Floor 


amin A. Javitz, Collection 
St. Paul Bldg. 


erts Everywhere, 


New York City. 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx’” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 

















BOOKLETS 


Are wasted because written backwards; 
expensive because printed by old-time 
methods. Ask on your letter head for 
samples. ‘Standard Booklets’ written 
and priced right! THE DANDO CO., 
40 S. 8rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





If you are a free-lance advertising 
writer, and a good one, I can put you 
in touch with a proposition. This will 
be to your personal advantage if you 
“measure-up.”’ Arnold Joerns, Pres., 
Arnold Joerns Company, 14 E. Jackson, 
Chicago. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 


A large magazine publisher in New 
York has an opening for an A-1 stenog- 
rapher with experience in the advertis- 
ing business. Excellent future for 
young lady with tact, personality and 
ability. Write stating age, religion, ex- 
perience and salary. Box 751, P. I 











FOR SALE 


For Sale—Two Belknap rapid address- 
ing machines, 110 V, D. C. motor and 
listing attachment, in first-class condi- 
tion; used but a short time. Also three 
ten-drawer cabinets and thirty metal 
trays. Daily Local News Company, 
West Chester, Pa. 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Resourceful copywriter and 
idea man by atvertiging agenty handling 
national accounts. Splendid opportunity 
for properly equipped man, ox 749, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


A PRINTING DIRECTOR 


A NEW YORE AGENCY WANTS AN 
IENCED MECHANICAL MAN 
FAMILIAR WITH 








ERIES OUT ON SCHEDULE TIME. 
GOOD OPENING FOR THOROUGHLY 
HIGH GRADE MAN, ITE FULL 


ARTICULARS AND SEND 
OF WORE. BOX 750, CARE P. I. 





Wanted—Figure Artist. We want a 
really good figure artist in our Art De- 
partment. He must know advertising 
work and be capable of turning out the 
kind of drawings required by a good 
advertising agency. e must command 
a good salary. Write, giving experience, 
to Box 739, care Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED by publishing firm: Ideas 
that will keep advertising solicitors busy. 
Schemes that have been successful pre- 
ferred. Send full particulars and, if 
possible, samples. Good price for good 
propositions. The Baker Rushton Com- 
pany, Publishers, Sydney, Australia. 





A little mail-order business was, at the 
point of failure. I wrote a booklet and 
form letter that turned the tide; receipts 
one million dollars in next five years. 
Have helped many solve selling prob- 
lems. Booklet tells how I can help in- 
crease most any business. FREE to 
advertisers. ollis Corbin, 2603D 
World’s Tower Building, New York. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





ART DIRECTOR 
Experienced man with business ability 
as well as art training desires position 
with agency or publishing house. Box 
748, care Printers’ Ink. 





Initiative + originality + creative 
ability X by ambition + into practical 
selling and promotion advertising ex- 
perience = to assistant to big advertis- 
ing manager. Box 745, care Printers’ Ink. 





COPY WRITER (big Chicago 
Agency) seeks new connection. 
Box 788, Printers’ Ink. 





I have just returned from Brazil with 
four years’ experience in Latin Amer- 
ica as trade and advertising investigator 
and branch manager. e definite 
knowledge which have of present 
conditions there would be valuable to 
American houses desiring to enter or to 
extend their business relations with 
those countries. Address: J. R. Brown, 
Jr., Box 78, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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1,800 copy-writer (4 years) will accept 
position with future at any nominal 
salary to start; reason given; success- 
‘ul; college graduate; age 28. Box 736, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Commercial artist, 28, doing figure and 
general advertising work. Full time, 
part time or side work. Five years’ 
experience. Salary moderate. Samples 
on request. Box 741, Printers’ Ink. 





UNUSUALLY CAPABLE MAN 
Nine years’ experience on trade papers 
as editorial, advertising and business 
executive. Age 26. Educated, capable, 
adaptable. Now employed, seeks gest 
opportunity. Box 742, care Printers’ Ink 





Assistant Advertising Manager 


I seek a permenent connection with live 
manufacture or retailer where there is 
a chance fer growth and development. 
My experience (5 years) covers the 
purchasing of printing and engraving; 
the preparation of copy; editing; layout 
work, etc. Good personality; A-1 refer- 
ences. Preferably N. Y. City or vicinity. 
Box 746, care Printers’ ink, 





COPY WRITER 


Now with large national advertiser, 
thoroughly experienced in various tech- 
nical and general fields, desires to locate 
with agency or manufacturer where a 
man with ideas and ability to express 
them; a man with sound merchandising 
training in one of the country’s most 
successful organizations, can make a 
permanent connection with a_ present 
and future. Any locality. Box 740, P. I. 





I Can Produce 


As salesman for three years in highly 
competitive business, beat all of com- 
pany’s earlier records in difficult ter- 


ritory; sent as district sales manager 
final year. As district sales correspond- 
ence manager and division manager for 
one yon with world-famous organiza- 
tion headed the list in increased busi- 
ness secured, As assistant advertising 
manager for over four years (my pres- 
ent job) with large, well-known manu- 
facturers have created and carried 
through dozens of successful sales and 
advertising plans, Responsible here for 
the investigative, planning and creative 
work, Experience embraces printed 
matter, house-organs, trade and class 
papers, dealer service, correspondence 
with salesmen and trade, buying of art 
work, printing and engraving, now 
small town consumer and merchant in- 
timately. Exceptional organizer and 
sound merchandiser. Can maintain 
proper relation between advertising and 
rest of the business. Wish to locate in 
New England as advertising manager 
with manufacturer or retail business or 
as plan and copy man with agency. 
College trained, 31 years old, married. 
Address Box 747, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Man (27) with 7 years’ experience, 
capable of assuring all details, under- 
stands engraving, printing, binding and 
estimating, desires a position with 
agency, manufacturer or publisher. 
Box+787, Printers’ Ink. 





Office Manager and 
Right Hand Man 


for busy executive. Fourteen years’ 
intensive training with two large firms, 
one a national advertiser. Thoroughly 
experienced in office supervision, sys- 
tems, etc. A correspondent whose let- 
ters are both dignified and convincing 
and whose trade promotion and follow- 
up work is producing for his present 
employers. Unusual conditions arising 
justify his desire to change. Christian, 
married. age 32. Box 744, Printers’ Ink. 





FOR SALE--MY SERVICES 


Not to highest bidder but to organiza- 
tion with whom a permanent alliance 
and wherein opportunity for advance- 
ment pamenet to ability and usefulness 
is possible. Age 386 years, married, 
American born, 14 years’ executive 
training, experienced in office, sales and 
outside force management. Thorough 
knowledge of advertising, compilation of 
catalogs, copy, manufacturing methods, 
shop practice. Strong on detail, de- 
vising systems, familiar with Latin 
America, its people, trade customs. Box 
743, Printers’ Ink. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





TRUSTEE SALE 

Of a Modern, Up-to-Date Printing and 

Bookbinding Establishment 
By virtue of authority vested in the 
undersigned trustee under a_ certain 
deed of trust, executed by the Dulaney- 
Boatwright Co., Incorporated, July 81, 
1915, and duly recorded in Lynchburg 
Clerk’s Office, I will offer for sale at 
Public Auction on the premises on 

Saturday, April 22nd, 1916 

At 11 O’Clock A. M. 


All of the plant, machinery, merchan- 
dise, office furniture, supplies, and prop- 
erty of every description conveyed to 
me under said deed from the Dulaney- 
Boatwright Company, Inc., located in 
the building No, 810-812 Church Street, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

An inventory and any information de- 
sired can be had from the undersigned 
trustee at the office any day before the 
date of sale. 

This is an unusual opportunity for 
someone wishing to purchase a modern, 
up-to-date and complete printing plant 
with an established business. 

TERMS: CASH. 


G. M. ALexanver, Trustee. 
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8 Government Statements 
With Some Advertising Facts 
CIRCULATION FACTS 


Below appear the eight Government statements of 
circulation of The Chicago Tribune. Note that 
there is an unbroken record of 1 increases: 


PERIOD COVERED 


Six months ending Sept. 30, 1912 
Six months ending Mar. 31, 1913 
Six months ending Sept. 30, 1913 
Six months ending Mar. 31, 1914 
Six months ending Sept. 30, 1914 
Six months ending Mar. 31, 1915 
Six months ending Sept. 30, 1915 
Six months ending Mar. 31, 1916 


DAIL 
(Exclusive bry Sunday) 


220,500 
245,449 
253,212 
261,278 
303,316 
326,897 
354,520 
359,651 


SUNDAY 
(Only) 


304,325 
363,119 
366,918 
406,556 
459,728 
534,848 
558,396 
585,934 


ADVERTISING FACTS 


Last year (1915) The 
Chicago Tribune print- 
ed more advertising 
than any other morn- 
ing and Sunday news- 
paper in the world. 


For the first quarter 
of this year (January, 
February and March, 
1916) The Chicago 
Tribune has beaten its 
own record for the cor- 
responding period of 
last year by 2,009.07 


columns, or 19 percent. 


The Tribune’s gain in 
this period is approxi- 
mately equal ‘to the 
combined net gain of 
all the other Chicago 
papers put together. 


In the first quarter of 
this year The Tribune 
has printed more ad- 
vertising by 696.52 col- 
umns than, the other 


Chicago morning pa- 


pers combined. 


The Chicags Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 
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all 
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